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AGRICULTURE 


HOW ONE MAN HAS IMPROVED A 
WORN-OUT FARM. 








In Twelve Years the Present Owner has 
Made it Pay for Itself and He has In- 
creased Production Sixfold. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
In response to the invitation in 

your issue of July 22 for a discussion 

of the subject, “How to Improve a 

Worn-out Farm,” I will give the re- 

sult of an experiment in that line 

that has come under my observation. 
About twelve years ago, when “Pez 

Williams was hauling negroes 

from Eastern North Carolina to the 

Mississippi Delta by the earlonzd, an 

old “sandhill” farm, worn out in the 


leg” 


truest’ sense of the word, found it- 
self without a tenant. This farm con- 
120 acres, thirty of 
Of the clear- 
ed land, there were about thirty acres 
of what is known as pocoson, most 
et which had been turned out and 
allowed to grow up in broomsedge, 
bushes and running briars till two 
strong mules could searcely pull a 
one-horse Dixie plow in it. The rest 
of this pocoson land had been plant- 
ed in rice for several years and had 
gotten so it would not grow anything 


tained about 


which were woodland. 


else. So only sixty acres were left 
upon which anything could be made 
to grow, and some of this was very 
light sandy soil covered with sassa- 
fras bushes, the other being of a san- 
dy loam. 


farm would 
seem a task almost impossible of ac- 


To improve such a 


Nevertheless, within 
these twelve years it has been made 
“to pay for itself” by its present 
owner, and has been improved till it 
produce six or eight times as much 
as when he took it in hand. 

The method followed was careful 
preparation of the soil for planting, 
careful cultivation of with 
systematic rotation of the same when 


complishment. 


crops, 


possible, no one crop being planted 
on the same field more than two years 
in succession. 

This farm is in the trucking see- 
tion and considarble truck has been 
planted, but of late years only straw- 
berries and asparagus have been 
grown. 

The cowpea has been planted after 
all small grain and always in the 
corn, either on top of the rows, be- 
tween the hills of corn, or in the 


middle of the rows when made wide | 


enough, or both when seed are plenti- 
ful. . 


| good. 





This season’s production of this | 
farm will be between $2,000 and $2,- | 


500. The following is a summary of 
crops grown, number of acres plant- 
ed and value of produce (prices esti- 
mated at what they will probably be 
at the time when produce is ready 
for market): 

Twelve acres in wheat and oats 
followed half by peas broadeast for 
hay, half by peas and peanuts in drill 
for seed and hogs, total value esti- 
mated at $350; 31% acres in strawber- 
ries, $750; 1 acre in sweet potatoes, 
$60; 24% acres in asparagus, $85; 1 


acre in watermelons, $55; 20 acres | 


in cotton (lint and seed), $700; 35 
acres in corn (grain and fodder), 
$400. Total, $2,400. 

(Note. 
was on reclaimed pocoson 
acidity or sourness.) 

Tobacco and cantaloupes will prob- 


ably be planted next season and a 
still further diversification of crops | 


inaugurated. 
ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Cotton Crop and Prices. 
It is at this writing (August 28), 
too early to estimate the cotton crop 
for 1902 with any degree of accura- 


cy. The next twenty days may great- 


ly change the situation. But the crop | 
is sufficiently advanced to settle a | 
There will not be a very | 
No “bumper crop” is | 


few things. 
large crop. 
now possible. 


In many places the cotton has 
stopped growing and is opening rap- | 
idly from two to three weeks earlier | 


than the normal time. This always 


means a short crop, when these con- | 


ditions prevail. Other large areas 
have bloomed to the top. 
is only moderately 
anywhere, except a 
spots. 
small. 


few 


Numerous insects and di- 


seases are doing damage in various | 


localities. 


On the other hand, the supply of | 


American cotton on hand _ is - very 
short. But for the premature open- 
ing of the present crop, many facto- 
ries would have been compelled to 
shut down. All the cotton we can 
make this season will be needed to 
supply the world’s demand for the 
next twelve months. 

This should cause the price to be 


into market. 
If no cotton was sold before the 





Twelve acres of the corn | 
land. | 
Lime was used on this to counteract | 





The weed | 
well-developed | 
forward | 
Over large areas it is very | 


And it will have this effect if | 
our farmers do not rush their cotton | 


20th of October, 
12 cents. 

Why should any farmer sell before 
that time? Surely you ean live that 
long without your cotton money. If 
you owe debts, your creditors can af- 
ford to wait that long. Your credit 
is not injured by holding the cotton. 
the 


cotton would bring 


It will be good while you have 
eotton, and it will be better as 
price advanees. The more you 
for your cotton the more debts 


get 
you 





man pay. 
sell? 


Then why be in a hurry to 


Why should cotton drop suddenly 
down from 9 to 742 cents? The cot- 
that way. It is speculation pure and 
simple. They, the speculators, think 
you will be silly enough to sell at 


that figure and they will buy it as 


| cheap as you will sell. 


have something to say about 


price of cotton. 





Raising Pork Cheaply. 
A Wake County farmer, sending a 
new subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, writes: 


“T should like to tell your readers | 
of my plan for hog-raising; since I | 


have tried it I have bought no meat 
but have sold some every year. I 
have about 


trees in a two-aer? lot. 


to graze on in the spring, and it is | 


excellent for this purpose. The mul- 


berries come on about the middle of | 
May and last till the last of July. At | 
that time the hogs are fat, and your | 
work is to hold what they have gain- | 
If you let them go back, it is all | 

I have a field of rye to keep | 


ed. 


loss. 


them on till I get something better. | 
I hope this will help some reader of | 


The Progressive Farmer.” 





| sown early. 
| farmers do not 


A mere extension of the present | 


school term with the present course 
of study will not meet the needs of 
The lines of develon- 
ment in the South must be both agri- 
Our peo- 
ple must bring a trained brain and a 
trained hund to the daily labor. Ed- 


the children. 


eultural and mechanieal. 


zaping labor, but of making it more 
effective.—Exchange. 





Fools learn nothing from wise 


| men, but wise men learn much from 


fools.—Lavater. 


| will produce fine tobacco. 


: . | curing it. 
ton goods have not dropped in price | - 


| aging the barn. 





| which will soon open. 


Harry Farmer’s Talks. 
LXXXVI. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

We are glad to note the success ous 
farmers are having with tobacco this 
vear. The sales at the warehouse at 
Whiteville are large and the farmers 
go away with smiles on their faces. 


| Tobacco is paying three times the 
the | 


profit that cotton does. 
GROWING TOBACCO, 


There are large areas all over the 


: .  |eastern part of North Carolina that 
Why not hold and get that for | : ; vi 


| yours ? 


But it 
must be borne in mind that to do well 
with tobacco requires experience in 
Our it a 
few years ago and lost money, be- 


farmers tried 


| eause they knew nothing about man- 


The 


tobaeco land 


| should have cow peas planted between 
| the hills of 


ee : | the crop is laid by so that they can 
The time has come when you ean | 
the | é 
; | stripped off. 
Sell slow and you | oe 
j ; a A 

| will get more for it.—Dr. J. B. Hun- 


nicutt, in Southern Cultivator. 


tobaeceo about the time 
take the land as soon as leaves are 
We would dig up the 
tobacco stalks so that they would not 
draw on the land. By this plan the 
land would tmprove, at the same time 
yielding two crops a year. The heavy 
application of commercial fertilizer 
would make a nice crop of peas. 


SEND THE CHILDREN TO SCHOOL, 


We must remind our farmers that 
the crop of children should be got- 
ten in shape to attend the schools 
Make all need- 


| ed preparation in time so that the 
one hundred mulberry | 
About Nov- | 


ember 1st I sow it in rye for the pigs 


cultivation will not be interrupted by 
other We it hard 


work. know is 


| some times to keep them in school 


when labor is scarce and there is so 
much work to do, but we owe them 
an education and we should not fail 
it 
difference between 
to 


to meet this sacred obligation. 
the 
freedom and slavery 


may make 


in years 
come. 


SOW OATS. 


The 
Winter Gray or Turf oat should be 
that 
them. 
They will stand the eold equal to 
wheat and will out yield any other 
kind. The straw is not so coarse as 
the rust proof and spring oat thus 
stock eat it better. If you sow them 


It is not too soon to sow oats. 


We are surprised 


sow more of 


| early it will only require about three 


| kinds. 


other 


tittle 


seed 


fourths the 
The 


per 
will 


acre as 


seed cost a 


| more than the old varieties but yeu 


ucation should be a means not of es- | 


will save in the quantiiy required to 
the acre which really makes them 
eheaper. A bushel and a half wil 


| give more oats than two bushels of 


| other 


| advertisers. 


kinds. They can be had of 
some of The Progressive Farmer’s 
The D. L. Gore Co., of 
Wilmington, can supply them. 


HARRY FARMER. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Seven Important Considerations for 
Farmers. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

As there are many reasons for im- 
proved farming the following sugges- 
tions are offered. 


I. 


Every acre of cultivated land 
should be subsoiled to the depth of 
15 inches every two years at least, 
thereby cultivating two acres, one 
on top of another instead of two by 
the side of each other, as this mode 
is cheaper to cultivate than the old 
way, and the manure put on one goes 
through both. In time of heavy or 
protracted rains the surplus water 
sinks to supply both instead of wash- 
ing off the soil of either and in long 
or protracted drought moisture 
comes up and nourishes or sustains 
the crop through the roots that run 
down to the depth of the loosened 
earth. 


II. 


Wheat land thus prepared will 
double the crop the first year and be 
ready for clover, grass and pasture, 
or followed the same season by a late 
erop of corn and peas, and wheat or 
rye sown the last plowing, which 
should be done by a light cultivator 
or harrow so as to leave the surface 
smooth. Thus we have two crops and 
a third started in twelve months, and 
the peas turned under for another 
erop of wheat in November which 
would increase the next crop by turn- 
ing under the peas before frost,or the 
peas gathered or mowed, making four 
crops a year and leaving the land in 
good plight for another crop of corn 
the next spring, and if manured 
broadeast a heavy crop might be had. 


IIT. 


The wheat, rye, oats or grasses 
sown after the other named crops, 
ean be pastured all winter till March 
in Western North Carolina to the 
advantage of crops, land and animals, 
if taken off when the land is wet; 
sheep and calves do no harm but ben- 
éfit all together. 

PY. 

As farm labor is becoming scarcer 
and dearer every year, the hold crops 
should be discontinued, except corn, 
and vegetables market, the 
former raised by improved machin- 
ery and steam power, the latter by 
day laborers from the towns. 

yy. 

As all meats are bringing good 

prices and must continue to do so for 


near 


years to come, extra attention should 


be given to stock and poultry, the 

manure from which properly cared 

for, will pay for feeding and attend- 

ing the animals and poultry, esne- 

cially when green food can be fur- 

nished them all the year round. 
VI. 

Wool and mutton can be produced 
by this system of farming with great- 
er ease and less cost than the raising 
of cotton and tobacco and the lands 
improved every year which would be 
equal to a bank account—all tozecher 
would be nore profitable thaa bank 





stock or compotnd interest on sn0ncy 
Icaned. 
Vii. 

All our rivers and creeks should be 
straightened and cleared of all rub- 
bish so as to furnish navigation for 
flats, small boats and rafts, thereby 
obtaining cheaper’ transportation 
than mud-pikes over steep hills, espe- 
cially in winter when most crops are 
marketed; and the rivers, creeks and 
swamp-lands of the East could be 
thus improved—all of which would 
greatly improve the health of the en- 
tire State, and make every kind of 
business more profitable. 

JNO. F. FOARD. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Meeting of Cotton States Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture. 


It was our intention to publish last 
week a report of the fourth annual 
meeting of the Cotton States Asso- 
ciation of Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture held in Nashville, Tenn., a few 
days ago, but it was crowded out. 
From the press accounts we condense 
the following report. 

The Association was opened 
Tuesday with an address by Presi- 
‘dent S. L. Patterson, of North Car- 
olina. He referred to the fact that 
the United States spends $750,000 an- 
nually through its Department of 
Agriculture and the various States 
half that much. He said the work of 
the States should follow closely that 
of the United States and supplement 
the latter. He considered analysis 
of fertilizers as probably the most 
important State work, and thought 
the revenue from this source should 
be devoted to the development of the 
science and practice of agriculture. 
The State Departments should work 
to exterminate crop pests and dis- 
eases and that each State should have 
at least one entomologist in its em- 
ploy. Live stock growing should be 
encouraged and the advantage of the 
seetion for growing forage crops 
should be impressed on farmers. He 
spoke of the great benefits derived 
from farmers’ institutes, the advan- 
tages of issuing bulletins from head- 
quarters and the gathering of crop 
statistics. 

On Wednesday, in addition to the 
address of Mr. T. B. Parker publish- 
ed in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
two other important papers were 
read. 

One of these was a paper on silk 
culture by L. B. Hagid, of Georgia, 
He said conditions were ripe and ad- 
vantageous for the revival of the in- 
dustry, especially in the South, and 
declared the United States should not 
stand still while her people were con- 
suming over one-half of the silk pro- 
duction of the world, at an annual 
expenditure of $75,000,000. The cul- 
ture of silk was said to be more 
remunerative and less uncertain than 
the raising of cotton and Mr. Hagid 
urged that the attention of farmers 
be called to the industry. 

The other address was that in 
which W. A. Orton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
discussed cotton wilt and cow pea 
wilt. The Associated Press report 


on 











follows: “He began by saying that 
when he began studying the matter 
four years ago, thousands of acres of 
cotton land had been rendered use- 
less by the wilt. No remedy for the 
evil had been discovered, but he had 
found a ‘resistent cotton,’ when a 
field is ravaged and occasional stock 
is left standing, and it is the seed 
from this that produces the immune 
plant. The disease, he said, was 
characterized by the sudden wilting 
of the stalk. It first appears in spots 
and gradually spreads, the seed being 
permanently affected. The cause, he 
said, is a fungus in the soil that gains 
entrance to the plant through its 
roots, finally cutting off all suste- 
nance. Experiments in the affected 
fields had produced the immune 
plants, but they had not gone far 
enough to ascertain how far the seed 
from such a plant will continue to 
produce immune growth. Until this 
matter is thoroughly understood the 
best thing for farmers to do is to 
plant other crops on the affected 
lands.” 

On Thursday Judge W. H. Tayloe, 
of Alabama, read a paper on the 
Torrens system of land registration 
and its effect on the value of country 
property. The speaker declared he 
would like to see the Association 
start a crusade against everything 
but fee simple titles. Entailing life 
estates and dowers should be abol- 
ished and the time to begin was now. 
With the question of titles once set- 
tled it would be easy to settle the 
question of land values. We hope 
that we can secure a copy of Judge 
Tayloe’s speech for publication in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

The Convention will meet next 
year in Montgomery, Alabama. The 
following officers were elected: 

J. G. Lee, Louisiana, President; 
R. R. Poole, Alabama, First Vice- 
President; G. W. Koiner, Virginia, 
Second Vice-President; T. H. Paine, 
Tennessee, Treasurer; B. W. Kil- 
gore, North Carolina, Secretary. 

Before adjournment the Commis- 
sioners gave out their annual state- 
ment as to the cotton crop with aver- 
age September conditions. The to- 
tal estimate is for 9,713,394 bales, as 
compared with 9,952,762 bales ginned 
last year. The following table shows 
the estimate by States for this year 
and the yield last year: 


State. 1902. 1901. 
Georgia . .. 1,000,000 1,401,651 
Louisiana ...... 700,000 858,000 
Arkansas 950,000 736,740 
Tennessee . 241,000 209,186 
Alabama: os .6ss%« 875,000 1,162,739 
Texas .. .. .8,000,000 2,590,704 
Mississippi ..... 1,087,394 1,279,286 
S. Carolina . 775,000 730,603 
N. Carolina ..... 500,000 464,434 
Oklahoma ...... 200,000 149,415 
I. Territory . 300,000 280,000 
Florida ......... 50,000 57,198 
All others ...... 85,000 52,110 





Mr. S. W. Laughlin has sold to II- 
linois parties a tract of 500 acres of 
land near Asheboro, known as the 
Davie Mount tract. They will es- 
tablish a sheep ranch, we _ under- 
stand.—Asheboro Courier. 





THE FARM CALENDAR. 


What to Do in September on the Farm. 


On the farm, in the orchard and 
garden, labor now brings a rich re- 
ward. And not only are the matured 
crops awaiting the harvester, but 
growing crops feel the quickening im 
pulse of cool moist nights and in the 
early part of the month make rapid 
growth. 

SEPTEMBER 1-10. 


Gather and market peaches, plums, 
pears, late summer apples and early 
fall apples. See that the cider mills, 
cider and vinegar barrels and evap- 
orators are ready for the windfalls 
and second-grade fruit. Harvest and 
market grapes. Celery, cabbage and 
cauliflower are growing rapidly and 
require attention with cultivator or 
hoe. See that the soil is stirred of- 
ten and well. Celery wanted for very 
early use should be straightened up 
and the earth drawn to it with a 
hoe. Sow grass land with timothy 
and red top, if for pastures adding 
alsike, orchard grass, Kentucky blue 
grass and meadow foxtail to give a 
larger variety, maturing all through 
the following season. Continue fall 
plowing as fast as land is in condi- 
tion. Begin to cut silage and fill 
silos. 

SEPTEMBER 11-20. 


Seed winter wheat and rye and 
continue grass seeding. Bank up 
early celery for half its height. Sow 
cauliflower, cabbage and lettuce for 
pricking out in coldframes to be 
wintered over. Seeds planted before 
the 10th are apt to produce plants 
which will run to seed when planted 
out in the spring. If planted later 
than the 20th, plants will often lack 
necessary vigor and strength. Shal- 
lots and onions should be planted and 
spinach sown, to be wintered over for 
spring use. Sow corn salad and 
chervil for winter salad. Harvest 
onions, beans, melons, cucumbers for 
pickles, potatoes and tomatoes. See 
that potato bins are in readiness to 
receive the crop. Get corn cribs in 
condition. 

SEPTEMBER 21-30. 


Cut rowan for second crop of hay. 
Finish banking up early celery. Har- 
vest apples and late pears. Continue 
wheat and rye sowing. Watch ten- 
der flowering plants lest early frosts 
catch them unawares. See that they 
are protected, or if they are to be 
transferred to the house, take them 
up. Prepare coldframes. If you 
have none, build one or two for the 
early vegetables they will give you 
the following spring. Harvest pump- 
kins and squashes. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


Give the cattle and stock attention 
all through the month. Pasturaga 
will probably be insufficient; see that 
it is supplemented with liberal feed. 
Fat is easily put on during the cool 
months of autumy, and for this rea- 
son cattle, hogs and poultry should 
be fed liberally. Arrange exhibits 
for your county fair. Look over 
buildings in preparation for the ad. 
vent of cold weather. Build an ice 
house if you have not already. Pre- 
pare. window-boxes end soil for ther, 
for flower-folk are cheerful neigh- 
bors when frost has fettered a dreary 
landscape.—Country Life in Amer- 
ica. 
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Oat Experiments. 


The Arkansas Eperiment Station 
speaks as follows regarding its ex- 
tended series of experiments with the 
oat crop: 

While in many localities further 
north timothy and clover may be the 
most profitable hay plants, it does not 
follow that the same is true further 
south; nor does it follow that the 
Southern farmer must depend on 
these two crops for his hay. Whea 
a Southern farmer whose soil is enly 
moderately fertile depends upon an- 
nual instead of perennial plants for 
his hay, he will find the road to suc- 
cess far less difficult, since there are 
a number of such plants adapted 10 
Southern conditions capable of pro- 
ducing high grade hay, and many of 
them may be harvested before the 
sowing of a fall crop, or after the 
harvest of a spring crop, thus facili- 
tating rotation and diversity. 

After giving experiments of va- 
rious kinds in the preparation of the 
soil, quantity of seed used, fertiliz- 
ing effects of different crops upon 
the yield, ete., the following conclu- 
sions are reached: 

1. The following crops may be 
sown after oats are harvested, and 
give profitable returns: Cowpeas, 
Spanish peanuts, soja beans,  sor- 
ghum, corn, Kaffir corn, German mil- 
let, sweet potatoes and second crop 
Irish potatoes. 

2. Thorough preparation for oats 
gives an increased yield of from 50 
to 100 per cent, as compared with 
sorry preparation. 

3. Breaking the soil eight and ten 
inches deep gave the better results 
than breaking six inches or less. 

4. Breaking the soil in fall and re- 
breaking in spring gave better re- 
sults than one breaking either in fall 
or spring. 

5. Harrowing and after 
breaking and just before sowing, and 
covering with double shovel, seems 
to be the best method of planting. 

6. Two and two and a half bushels 
of seed per acre gave the best yields. 
7. Oats following legumes gave an 
increased yield of from 33 to 49 per 
cent of grain and from 382 to 59 per 
eent of hay, as compared with oats 
grown upon soils where the preced- 
ing crop was other than a legume. 

8.' Plowing under moderately heavy 
crop of legumes gave a greater in- 
creased yield of oats than the appli- 
eation of 1,000 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer to preceding crop. 

9. Where oats followed oats, an 
intervening crop of cowpeas increas- 
ed the yield of the second crop 33.76 
per cent. 

10. Pea stubble increased the yield 
of oats 22.4 per cent over oat stubble, 
and the whole pea plant plowed in 
gave an increase of 51.9 per cent over 
oat stubble and 24 per cent over p2a 
stubble. 

11. The whole pea plant plowed un- 
der in Septmber gave an increased 
yield of 74.8 per cent over oat stub- 
ble in March. 

12. Rye and vetch plowed under 
and followed by cowpeas plowed un- 
der gave an increase of 99.8 per cent 
of oats, as compared with oats fol- 
lowing a crop of sorghum. 


discing 





18. Thre varieties of fall-sown 
oats gave an increased yield of -75.2 
per cent over twenty varieties of 
spring-grown oats. 

14. Culberson and Virginia Gray 
(Winter Turf) oats gave highest 
yield from fall sowing, and averaged 
over forty bushels per acre. 


HORTICULTURE 
Harvesting Apples and Pears. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 











The proper picking of apples and 
pears has more to do with their keep- 
ing than many imagine. On a large 
orchard where thousands of bushels 
of these fruits are harvested the work 
is apt to be rushed, and haste gener- 
ally spoils a good deal of the crop. 
Poor, ignorant and careless pickers 
are also responsible for the spoiling 
of a good deal of the fruit. From 
two to five per cent of the crop is 
generally figured out as injured by 
the picking and packing. The ex- 
perienced apple picker who works by 
the day is worth more to the farmer 
than two inexperienced men working 
by the piece. The latter, in order to 
count a great number of bushels for 
the day’s work, will grow careless and 
indifferent. He will injure more 
fruit than his services are worth. 

I prefer experienced pickers em- 
ployed by the day every time, espe- 
cially in an orchard where fine fruits 
are raised. For the export trade you 
cannot afford any other kind of pick- 
er. Apples intended for this trade 
should be raised on trees where the 
fruit has been thinned out system- 
atically, in order to make each apple 
grow its largest. Now on such a 
tree you cannot afford to lose an ap- 
ple by careless picking. Yet this may 
be done by careless pickers so easily 
that the profits will be seriously cut 
into. I have seen beginners in their 
haste to fill their baskets shake the 
limbs where a few choice apples were 
just beyond their reach. They not 
only dislodge these fruits, but injure 
many more on other branches. So 
important is the picking that I al- 
ways begin early and employ only a 
few pickers at a time. They work 
under my supervision, and if the 
limbs are shaken or the fruit unduly 
bruised and pricked, some explana- 
tion must be given. The apples are 
all large and choice, and I expect 
each one to be harvested without a 
bruise. There is no reason why more 


than half a dozen or so apples should 
be dropped from each tree. If more 
are dislodged there is some trouble— 
carelessness or ignorance on the part 
of the pickers. The employment of 
boys to pick apples is generally a 
great mistake unless the apples are 
small and intended for the cider mill 
or some local market. While the boys 
cost only half the amount paid to 
expert men pickers, the difference 
will be found in the favor of the lat- 
ter at the end, especially where 
choice apples or pears are raised. So 
much depends upon the proper har- 
vesting of apples and pears that it 
may be said the packing and ship- 
ping are of only secondary impor- 
tance. No bruised and pricked fruits 
can be packed and shipped to keep. 
First of all the fruits must be sound 
and free from all injury. 
Ss. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York, 


THE APIARY 














HOW TO MAKE BEES PAY. 





No. I1I-—To Control Swarming. 


| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


As before stated, to get good re- 
sults from your bees, it is absolutely 
necessary to control swarming. There 
are several methods. Some practice 
one, some another. 

Clipping the queen’s wing, cutting 
cut queen cells, and the use of ex- 
cluders, are the three methods most 
commonly practiced. 


EXCLUDERS AND THEIR USE. 


Now, where a man hasn’t a suffi- 
cient number of colonies to justify 
him in giving them his entire time 
curing the swarming season, I would 
advise the use of excluders, but un- 
der no other circumstances. These 
are made of perforated zinc, and are 
placed before the entrance of the box 
about the time you think your bees 
are getting ready to swarm. The 
perforations in the zine are just large 
enough to allow the worker bees to 
pass through, but too small for the 
queen to pass through. Therefore, 
when a swarm issues she is held a 
prisover in the box. The bees, after 
flying around for awhile, and finding 
the queen is not with them will re- 
turn to the box. But you may be 
sure they will try it again the next 
day, and for several days to follow. 
Finally, finding that they cannot get 
the queen out, they will give it up, 
tear down the queen cells, and go to 
work, After they have gotten fairly 
settled and you are satisfied they are 
ever the swarming fever, you can re- 
move the excluder. 

CLIPPING THE QUEEN'S WING. 

Clipping the queen’s wing is a 
method practiced extensively by men 
who run large bee farms, or apiaries. 
Early in the spring, as a rule before 
the swarming season has fairly set in, 
the boxes are gone through and one 
wing only of each queen is clipped. 
Then when a swarm issue later en, 
the queen being clipped, of course 
eannot fly and falls to the ground in 
front of the box. Where this method 
is practiced it is supposed that there 
is some one constantly on the look- 
out. The queen is picked up and 
placed in a wire-cloth box or cage, 
then the box from which the swarm 
has just issued is placed on a new 
stand, and a new one put in its place. 
The bees, of course, as soon as they 
discover that the queen is not with 
them will return to the old stand and 
occupy the new box, it seeming to 
them, and very naturally, that it is 
the one they left. When they are 
going in the queen can be dropped 
among them at the entrance and she 
will go in also. The bees after their 
flight, will at once go to work, and no 
more swarms will issue, as a rule, 
from this box during the season. The 
old box being moved to a new stand 
there is no likelihood of any swarms 
from that either. 


CUTTING OUT QUEEN OELLS. 
Now, if you have all the colonies 


you want and do not care to increase 
your bees and wish to throw your en- 


tire force on comb honey early in the 
spring, you will have to practice the 
method of cutting out queen cells. 
Watch your boxes closely and as soon 
as you think they are on the verge of 
swarming, lift the frames, one by 
one, in the brood chamber and cut 
out all the queen cells. Make a note 
of the date of each box from which 
the cells are removed, for in about 
nine days it will be necessary for 
vou go over them again and cut out 
all eells that may have been started 
during that time. And in about nine 
days more, go over them again for 
the third time. Three times, as a 
rule, will suffice, but sometimes it is 
even necessary to cut them out as 
many as four times. 
SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


“But isn’t this rather hard work?’ 
you will ask. Certainly, and very dis- 
agreeable, too; but the adage, “There 
is no royal road to wealth,” applies 
to bee keeping just as much as to 
anything else. But if you want 
honey, and lots of honey, this is the 
way you will have to go about get- 
ting it. If you go into the bee bus- 
iness with the object of getting any- 
thing out of it, you have got to work, 
and work hard, not only your muscles 
but your brains as well (and occa- 
sionally your legs also). In facet, 
there is not a member of your body 
you will not need at times. 

To keep your boxes strong and a 
large working force on hand just 
at the time they are most needed, is 
the secret of success in the produc-, 
tion of large quantities of honey— 
a secret the best of bee-keepers have 
only partially learned as yet. But 
to control swarming perfectly has 
more to do with keeping the colony 
strong and in good shape than any 
other method yet discovered. Next 
week I will have something to say 
about drone-laying queens, fertile 
workers, ete. 

A CORRECTION. 


In reading over my first article I 
find the printer has made a slight 
error in regard to the number of 
acres that should be planted for a 
hundred boxes of bees. The sen- 
tence reads as printed: “Then the 
first thing you should do is to plant 
15 or 200 acres in  honey-bearing 
crops for them.” It should read, “15 
or 20 acres.” The honey crop, of 
California, according to statistics, is 
5,000,000 pounds annually instead of 
3,000,000 pounds as printed. 

WALTER L. WOMBLE. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





The recent experimental shipment 
of a couple of carloads of peaches 
from Fort Valley, Ga., to England 
was highly successful. The fruit ar- 
rived in fine shape and brought hand- 
some profits. Those who expect the 
European markets to be opened to 
Georgia fruits are elated. 





Crops of all kinds are above the 
average in most sections of the coun- 
ty, and old Richmond will have some 
hog and plenty of hominy for next 
year. Cotton is gens eed 











harvest will begin in | few | 
Rockingham, Headlight 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NEARLY 
KILLED. 





Trolley Car Crashes Into His Carriage, 


Kills a Guard in Front of Him, and | 
also Kills a Horse-—-President Slightly | 


Injured. 

Lenox, Mass., Sept. 3.—President 
Roosevelt was close to death in a ter- 
rible accident that befell his party 
while en route from Pittsfield to this 
place in a landau at 10 o’clock this 
morning. 

Providence saw fit to preserve the 
life of the President and he is safe, 
though slightly injured on the head, 
but life was crushed from William 
Craig, United States Secret Service 
officer and personal guard of the 
President. D. J. Pratt, driver of the 
landau, sustained injuries that may 
cause his death; W. Murray Crane, 
Governor of Massachusetts, was cut, 
bruised ard scratched; Congressman 
George Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
was slightly hurt, and George B. Cor- 
telyou, Secretary to the President, 
rendered unconscious. 

The demon of destruction was an 
electric trolley car, running at top 
speed, estimated at thirty miles an 
hour. It struck the landau squarely 
and the six occupants, the President, 
Governor Crane, Congressman Law- 
rence, George B. Cortelyou, Seere- 
tary to the President, Secret Service 
Detective William Craig and_ the 
driver were hurled with terrific force 
in all directions. The scene of the 
disaster was on a country road one 
mile out of Pittsfield, in the heart of 
the Berkshire hills. 





Negro Disfranchisement in Alabama. 


The registration under the new Al- 
abama Constitution has just been 
completed, and while the full official 
returns from three counties, Chero- 
kee, Choctow and Winston, are not 
yet at hand, the returns, as given by 
the Montgomery Advertiser, are suf- 
ficiently complete to show that the 
Alabama suffrage provisions are a 
complete success having accomplish- 
ed exactly what was  desired—cut 
down the negro votes without dis- 
franchising the whites. 

The white registration excep- 
tionably large, relatively much larger 
than that of Louisiana or Mississip- 
pi. The registration in sixty-three 
of the sixty-six counties of the State 
foots up 177,712. 


is 


If the remaining 
three counties register in the same 
proportion as those that have already 
made returns, the totals registration 
will be 183,713. It is estimated that 
of this total nearly all are white and 
not over 2,500 are negroes. 

Many counties returned no negroes 
registered at all. 
county in the State is Montgomery, 
with 52,207 negro population. It reg- 
istered only forty-seven negroes, or 
Dallas 
county, with 45,372 negroes, register- 
2,292 
the ne- 


The largest negro 


one in 111 of population. 


against 
That is, although 


ed only sixty-seven, 
whites. 


groes excced the whites five to one, 
the white registered vote is as thir- 
ty-four to one. 








Some idea of the negro registra- 


| tion may be had from the following | 


Butler with 
registered; 


figures: 
had 1 
7,793 negroes, registers 2 as voters; 
Lee, with 19,078 negroes, registers 4; 
and Tallapoosa, with 10,688, 
ter 2. 

It will thus be seen that not only 
is all danger of negro 
over, but that the negro will hence- 
forth cut no figure whatever in Ala- 
Even in Booker Washington’s 
county only fifty-two negroes 
registered—New Orleans’ Times- 
Democrat. 


12,246 negroes 


Conecuh, with 


regis- 


bama. 
are 





TOM L. JHHNSON FOR PRESIDENT. 


He is the Choice of the Ohio Democrats 

Sandusky, Ohio, Sept. 4.—The 
Democratic State Convention yester- 
day was principally the occasion of 
booming its presiding officer, Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson. for the Presidency, 
and of introducing into Ohio poli- 
ties Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, pastor 
of Vine Street 
Chureh at Cincinnati. The former 
has been conspicuously before the 
public as Congressman and delegate 
to national and other conventions for 
years, but the latter was not so well 
known until he was to-day made the 
standard bearer of his party and 
made a speech of acceptance that was 
received with unusual enthusiasm. 
Bigelow is 33 years of age, independ- 
ent in his creed and 


Congregational 


has become 
prominent as a lecturer as well as a 
popular preacher. 
ed for Secretary of State. 

The platform adopted reaffirms the 
principles of the Kansas City plat- 
form “faithfully and ably represented 
in the Presidential campaign of 1900 
by William Jennings Bryan,” 
condemns any effort to repudiate 
those principles. 


He was nominat- 


and 





The Destruction of Morne Rouge. 


The news comes to-day of another 
serious eruption of Mont Pelee vol- 
eano, which cleaned up every sign of 
life that had eseaped the initial dis- 
aster. Morne Rouge was a little vil- 
lage clinging to the rugged sides of 
the mountain, sheltered to some ex- 
tent by the cleft that it was built in, 
and it did not suffer in any degree 
like its big neighbor, St. Pierre, at 
the foot of the mountain. It would 
seem as if the loss of 30,000 people 
in that city would have served as a 
warning to the Morne Rouge vil- 
lagers and have emptied that place of 
its people. But it didn’t. They stay- 
ed, hoping and trusting that. the 
worst was over and Saturday the 
ugly crater belched forth again its 
molten mass and destroyed the last 
of the Morne Rougers. 

The incident illustrates the hom- 
ing pigeon instinct in humankind. 
Here in the cleft of the voleano the 
villagers had been born and reared. 
Here was the burial place of their 
forefathers and their kinsmen. Here 
seemed to them the only place where 
life would be tolerable. And while 
the mountain muttered, they trem- 
bled and dreaded the worst, but they 
stayed. They took the heaviest of all 
risks, danger of life itself,—and lost. 
Two hundred or more, it is said per- 
ished in this last eruption.—Char- 
lotte Observer, 2nd. 


supremacy | 





The President’s Speeches on His New 
England Tour. 

The President’s speeches were ful- 
ly reported, and their most striking 
feature was his treatment of the 
trust problem. Indeed, the Provi- 
dence and Boston addresses amount 
to a declaration of policy that, 
whether peculiar to the President or 
shared by other leaders of his party, 
means, if it means anything, the 
formulation of a new political pro- 
“T am inclined to think,” he 
said in Boston, “that much the great- 
‘est trouble in any immediate hand- 
ling of the question of the trust 
comes from our system of govern- 
ment.” When this government was 
founded, there were no great indi- 
vidual or corporate fortunes; there 
was thus no particular reason at that 
time to bother as to whether the na- 
tion or the State had control of the 
corporations. They were easy to 
control. Now the exact reverse is the 
ease. States set corporations going 
which they then have no power to 
control. The creator creates a cor- 
poration, and then it goes and oper- 


gram. 


ates somewhere else, and there is no 
interest to the creator to deal with 
it. The President continued: 

“Now I want to make a real and 
not a nominal sovereign—to have 
some one sovereign to which the cor- 
porations shall be really, really and 
not nominally, responsible. * * * 
I think that most of our difficulties 
would be in a fair way of solution if 
we had the power to put on the na- 
tional statute books, and did put on 
them, laws for the nation much like 
those you have here on the subject 


of corporations in Massachusetts. 
* * * JT believe it is possible to 
frame national legislation which 


shall give us more power than we 
have now, at any rate, over corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business. 
* * * Tf it proves on effort that 
we cannot, under the Constitution 
as it is, give the national administra- 
tion sufficient power in dealing with 
these great corporations, then, no 
matter what reverence to the 
past may be, our duty to the present 
and to the future will force us to see 
that more power is conferred upon 
the National Administration.” 

This looked very like a theft of 
Democratic thunder—“dishing the 
Whigs” in Disraeli’s phrase,—and 
was hailed by many papers as mark- 
ing the President’s break with Wall 
Street. But the week passed with no 
signs of an earthquake in that quar- 
ter. It is hard to excite much appre- 
hension about anything that can on- 
ly be brought to pass by a constitu- 
tional amendment. Uniform corpo- 
ration laws enacted by the several 
States would probably be as easy to 
obtain and as effective. But such laws 
would amount to self denial ordi- 
nances in the States that now find it 


profitable to set in motion the Frank- 
ensteins that no one can control.— 
Country Gentleman. 


our 





The entire stock of American cot- 
ton on September 1, 1900, was 569,- 
759 bales; the entire stock of Amer- 
ican cotton on September 1, 1901, was 
943,385 bales; the entire stock of 
American cotton on September 1, 
1902, was 800,468 bales. 








Details of Martinique’s Latest Disaster. 


Late details from Martinique show 
that the eruption of Mount Pelee, of 
which only inklings had previously 
reached the outside world, has had 
terrible results. 

Two hundred are esti- 
mated to have been killed in the 
towns of Morne Rouge and Le Car- 
bet alone, besides many others in the 
northern districts of the island. 

There were horrible detonations 
and showers of voleanic matter, be- 
sides terrifying electrical displays. 
fleeing the 
coast villages to Fort de France. The 
mountain has been in almost contin- 
uous eruption since August 15.—Bal- 
timore Sun, 6th. 


persons 


Survivors are from 





Porto Rico is Prospering. 


Porto Rico is a brilliant and re- 
freshing exception among our pos- 
sessions beyonds the sea. It has taken 
place quietly, and it 
doesn’t trouble us by flaunting its 


In 


another column will be found an ar- 


its modest 
own sins or by mirroring ours. 


ticle by Governor-General Hunt, who 
returned the other day. He reports 
prosperity, peace and content among 
the people. We have the strongest 
sort of support for his assertions in 
an article from a ministerial paper 
of Madrid. This old enemy of Amer- 
icans, after commenting on the great 
improvement that has taken place in 
Porto Rico since it was ceded to the 
United States, sadly remarks on the 
incompetence of the Spanish Gov- 
ernors, who were unable to do in cen- 
turies what Americans have accom- 
plished in less than three years.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 





A New Uniform for Our Soldiers. 

Since the range of rifles has begun 
to exceed that of the human eye, to 
dress so as not to be easily seen has 
become a military requirement. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it was discovered 
that the Confederate gray was much 
less conspicuous than the dark blue 
which United States have 
worn since Colonial days. In a wood, 


troops 


gray is superior to brown, but on the 
deserts and in the tropics a green- 
ish brown or yellow has been found 
So the latter has 
been recently promulgated in a gen- 


most satisfactory. 


eral order as the color of the service 
uniform of our soldiers. It is a color 
which has long been worn by hunt- 
ers of big game, but somehow it does 
not seem romantic to speak of “the 
But poet- 
ry is of less value to our soldiers than 
the ability to avoid hostile bullets. — 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


boys in greenish yellow.” 





Giles W. Jackson, a negro, has filed 
an application in the Cireuit Court 
of the United States for an _ in- 
junction against the new State Con- 
stitution of Alabama. The petition 
prays that the State registrars be en- 
joined from further refusing to put 
the names of himself and other qual- 
ified negro voters on the registration 
list. He also asks that the grand- 
father and understanding clause of 
the new Constitution be declared un- 
constitutional. 
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STATE NEWS 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

Mr. C. B. Watson will canvass the 
State in the interest of his senato- 
rial candidacy. 

Mr. R. B. Glenn has 
from the race for United States Sen- 
ator, in favor of Cyrus B. Watson. 

Ninth District Republicans have 
nominated Geo. B. Hiss, a cotton 
manufacturer or Charlotte, for Con- 


gress. 
Dr. D. W. C. Benbow, one of 
Greensboro’s most prominent citi- 


zens, died Tuesday morning. He was 


72 years old. 

Geo. Vanderbilt now pays taxes on 
$1,200,070 worth of 
North Carolina, and 
amount to $12,007. 


property in 


his 


Journal: The election 
Monday resulted in the defeat of the 


Monroe 


Union County dispensary by a vote 
of 962 against it to 647 for it, the 
anti’s majority being 315. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. Jenkins, superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Orphanage 
at Raleigh, and Miss Mattie Atwater, 
the matron of the institution, were 
married Wednesday afternoon. 
Weekly: Now 
the news that the penitentiary farms 
will clear $30,000 this year. 
January you may expect an appeal 


Greenville comes 


to the Legislature to help pay expen- 
ses. This penitentiary lawyer politi- 
cian farming business is a burden 
upon the people. Felon convicts 
should be kept in the penitentiary 
and the various counties should work 
the others as they see fit—put them 
on the roads or publie works. 
Reidsville Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Your correspondent learns that 
at arly date the people of this 
section will erect a handsome monu- 


an 


ment to the memory of the late Gov. 
Reid, the first free suffrage Governor 
of North Carolina. 
buried in Greenview Cemetery here 
unmarked. The 
members of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy will be asked to aid in 
raising the money and it is thought 
there will be many liberal contribu- 
tions. 


Goldsboro Special to News 
Observer: At the high prices which 
the weed is selling on this market 
at present there is prosperity aliead 
for the tobacco planters. Mr. N. B. 
Barger, of the Pikeville section of 
the county, has a tenant on his plan- 


Tlis remains are 


and the grave is 


and 


tation who has ten acres in tobaceo, 
for which he was offered $1,000 in 
cash one day last week and refused it. 
This beats raising cotton by big odds. 
It is safe to say that there is not one 
acre of land in North Carolina pltant- 
ed in cotton this year, from which the 
planter will receive $100 gross 1e- 
ceipts. It would take two 500 pound 
bales of cotton at cents 


ten per 


pound to make a hundred dollars, and 
it is very probable that oo one acre 
of ground in the State wiil produ:e 
two bales of cotton this year. 


Next | 


withdrawn | 


taxes | 





Chatham Record: 
an entirely new registration 
year, and nobody can vote unless he 
registers. registrar 
quired to open his book on Thursday, 
the 2nd of October, and keep it open 
every day, except Sundays, until sun- 
set on Saturday, the 25th of October. 
So, tell your neighbors 


Every is re- 


they must 
register between the 2nd and 25th 
days of October, if they wish to vote 
on Tuesday, the 4th of November. 


There will be | 
this | 


ticularly impressed with the great | 
campaign he is making for public | 
schools. 

Wilmington Messenger: While the 
campaign for good roads is being so | 
vigorously carried on in this State 


and the progressive movement is 


| meeting with such great favor in al- 


The editor of the North Carolina | 


Baptist has been compiling figures 
on the liquor traffic for the temper- 
ance department of his paper. He 
finds that there are forty-eight coun- 
ties under local option or prohibi- 
tion; seven counties have dispensa- 
saloons, of 
which three have dispensaries as well 
as saloons. New Hanover leads off 
with fifty-seven bar-rooms; Wake 
comes next with twenty-seven; Meck- 
lenburg has sixteen; New Bern has 
fourteen, and Winston nine.—Ex- 


ries; forty-three have 


change. 

Gastonia Gazette: There is good 
that the establishment of 
rural free delivery routes has a very 


evidence 


beneficial influence in inducing the 
people living on these routes to read 





the papers a great deal more than | 


: : 
when they got their mail only once | 


week. Mr. 


Royster, the carrier 


or twice a Thomas 


on 


S. | 


Bessemer | 


City route No. 1, in talking to the | 
| reporter Tuesday, said that since the 


establishment of that route he had 
over 800 subscriptions to 
newspapers the people he 
This tendency of the people 
in the rural districts to keep them- 
selves better posted on current af- 
fairs through the medium of the 
newspaper is gratifying indeed. 
New York Outlook: A cotton-mill 
owned and operated by negroes, 
which one of our contributors re- 
ported to us four years ago as the 
vision of North Carolina’s wealth- 
iest negro, is now a reality. 
eated, as its founder, Mr. Coleman, 
planned, in his home town of Con- 
neighborhood of 
$70,000, and has a weaving capacity 
of 40,000 yards of cloth a week. An 


sent in 
from 
serves. 


cord, cost in the 


most every section, the following re- 


| port of conditions in Randolph Coun- 


ty is sent out by the Asheboro Cour- 
The Good Roads Association 
should send a missionary into that 
“Much 
complaint comes from all parts of 
the county with reference to the fail- 
ure of working the public roads. The 
grand jury last week took no action 
in the matter, as all complaints made 
were of failure to work within the 
last twelve months. The complaints 
were continued to next term of 
court.” 


ier. 


county. The Courier says: 


Charlotte Observer: A statement 
in a letter from Raleigh to a paper 
outside of the State, a few days ago, 
that ex-Senator Marion Butler has 
grown rich by investments in liquid 
air stock and in Alaska, and that he 
spends little of his time in North 
Carolina now, reminds us (we are 
not going to say anything disagreea- 
ble) of the stirring times from 1894 
to 1898 and of the men who made his- 
tory in those days. Mr. Butler has 
grown rich and retired from polities. 
Col. Harrison Skinner has found re- 
lief in the office of the United States 
District Attorney for the Eastern 
District. Judge Walter Clark is run- 
ning on the Democratic ticket for 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Hal Ayer has moved to New 
York and bought a seat on the cotton 
exchange. Dr. Cy. Thompson—smart 
as lightning; the smartest of them 
all—has relief in the office of the col- 
of internal revenue for the 
Eastern District. Mr. J. L. Ramsay 
is affording relief to others by the 
sale of a rheumatism remedy. We 


lector 


eae | have lost sight of Father Worth, but 


| wherever he is we wish him well. [Mr. 


extremely competent observer of in- | 


dustrial conditions at the South 
writes us that the mill has been in 
operation since last July, and upon 
his recent visit to it the superintend- 
ent, a Massachusetts manager, told 
him that the negroes were proving 
satisfactory hands. 


Worth is in Raleigh. ] 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP 
BULLETIN. 





Issued by the Climate and Crop Section, 
North Carolina Weather Bureau, Early 
Last Week. 

Dry weather has caused the growth 
of cotton to cease, and top bolls are 


not forming; some fields look as 


| brown as they usually do in October. 


1 
Baltimore Cor.Charlotte Observer: | 


Many Marylanders have their eyes 


on Governor Aycock, who is becom- | 


ing a national figure. 


Charleston attracted attention 


His speech at | 


all | 


over the North, and his speech be- | 
fore the educational conference at | 


Athens, Ga., was also widely com- 
mented upon. 
who believe that the South will have 
a place on the next Democratic Pres- 


There are not a few 


idential ticket, and they are not slow | 


in saying that Governor Aycock 


would make a fine candidate for Vice- 


President. No man in the South has 
more ability, and his “winning ways” 


certainly ought to make votes for. 


the ticket. Educators here are par- 





| 





Cotton is opening very fast, and is 
said to be nearly half open, but the 
absence of very high maximum tem- 
peratures has prevented much pre- 
mature opening; complaints of rust 
and shedding continue and some cor- 
respondents report short crops on ae- 
count of the small size of the bolls. 
Picking is progressing, but is behind 
opening and | 
Late corn contin- | 


on account of rapid 
searcity of labor. 
ues to do well and in many sections 
Pull- 

To- 
northwestern 
counties; while the crop planted was 
short, the yield has been above the 
average in quality. Digging sweet | 
potatoes and peanuts has commenced | 


will be the best crop gathered. 
ing fodder continues actively. 


baeco is ripening in 


| re-actionaries 





and also cutting rice with favorable 
prospects for these crops. Peavines 


| promise a large yield of hay but are 


Crimson clover 
and late seeded turnips have not 
come up on account of drought. 


not fruiting heavily. 





Echoes of the Republican Convention. 


the battle 
ground cf the Pepublican fight in the 
present Before taking 
the train for Marshall yesterday Sen- 
ator Pritchard stated that he intends 
to open Republican headquarters in 
the Gate City September 15. D. C. 
Pearson, who was re-elected secretary 
of the State Committee, and the Sen- 
ator’s secretaries will be the 
ground, and though the Senator will 
spend much time on the hustings, he 


Greensboro is to be 


campaign. 


on 


will direct the campaign in person 
and spend as much of his time as pos- 
sible at Greensboro. The proposed 
joint canvass with Locke Craig is on 
the Senator’s mind juslt now and he 
desires to arrange the details this 
week so that he can devote his time 
to matters of organization and 
plunge into the campaign. 

At the meeting of the State Com- 
mittee yesterday the situation in the 
State was gone over very carefully 
and the conditions in the various dis- 
tricts were freely discussed. The Re- 
publicans do not expect to carry 
North Carolina this year, but they 
are not without Senator 
Pritchard realizes the desperate con- 


hope. 


dition of affairs that confronts him, 
but he is not a quitter and he is go- 
ing ahead with the view that North 
Carolina will be debatable 
ground politically and that he can 
build up the party and give it a pres- 
tige it has never had. 

The convention last week was un- 


soon 


questionably a great , improvement 
over any that the party has ever held 
in North The strength 
that the manufacturing element has 
earried to Republicans should not be 
underestimated by the Democrats. I 
heard two cotton mill men from an 
eastern county tell Senator Pritch- 
ard that Republicans would be sent 
to the Legislature from that county. 


Carolina. 


The county gave a Demoeratie ma- 
jority of less than three hundred two 
years ago. This instance is an ex- 
ception, it is true, but it shows what 
Whether 


or not the Republicans endorse: the 


the Republicans are doing. 


independent movements in the coun- 
ties they will certainly give them all 
the encouragement possible—T. J. 
Pence, in the Raleigh Post. 





Charlotte Presbyterian Standard: 
An article by Mr. Clarence Poe, of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, is 
published in the Outlook, arguing the 
expediency of withholding the aid of 
the Southern white people from the 
negro schools. It is a thoughtful ar- 
ticle and we hope will reach the few 
engraft 
such injustice into our legislation. 


who would 





Enclosed find money order for $2 
which will cover my arrearage to The 


Progressive Farmer for one year 
and pay for the paper another. I am 


fully convinced that this is the best 
investment I can make of so small a 


sum. CHAS. E. FULLER. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Lines and Couplets From Pope.* 








What and how great the virtue and 
the art 

To live on little with a cheerful 
heart! 


Between excess 
mean, 
Plain, but not sordid, though not 

splendid, clean. 


and famine lies a 


Its proper power to hurt each crea- 
ture feels; 

Bulls aim their horns, and asses kick 
their heels. 


Here wisdom ealls, “Seek virtue 
first; be bold. 
As gold to silver, virtue is to gold.” 


Let lands and houses have what 
lords they will; 

Let us be fixed and our own mas- 
ters still. 


’Tis the first virtue vices to abhor 
And the first wisdom to be fool no 
more. 


Long as to him who works for debt, 
the day. 


Not to go back is somewhat to ad- 
vance, 

And men must walk at least before 
they dance. 


. 


True, conscious honor is to feel no 
sin; 

He’s armed without that’s innocent 
within. 


For virtue’s self may too much zeal 
be had; 

The worst of madmen is a saint run 
mad. 


If wealth alone can make and keep 
us blest, 

Still, still be getting; never, never 
rest. 


That God of nature who within us 
still 

Inclines our actions, not constrains 
our will. 


It is not poetry, but prose run mad. 


Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hair or straws or dirt or grubs or 
worms; 

The things, we know, are neither rich 
nor rare, 

But wonder how the mischief they 
got there. 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find 


it fame. 


He who, still wanting, though he lives 
on theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has 
nothing left. 


All nature is but art, unknown to 
thee, 

All chance, direction which thou 
canst not see. 


?Tis education forms the common 
mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined. 


Who shall decide when doctors disa- 
gree? 


Honor and shame from no condition 
rise: 

Act well your part—there 
honor lies. 


all the 





*This is No. 70 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 


selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Buri:, Sryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope- 
and others. 


| Education and the Home. 


Edueation is the basis of the homa 
|and the foundation of the family. 
Mothers that know nothing love their 
The the 
roomed cabin of the South, the moth- 


children. m.ther in one- 


er in the one room of the tenement 
house of the North (and she is the 
| worse off of the two), love their chil- 
| dren and—they kill them; they bring 
them up to vecome the terrors of the 
community, thieves vagabond; 
ar.d eiminals, because they know no 
beter. 

Mr. Barnard here would not give 
to any pupil a lump of clay and say 
to him, “Make a statute of it, bu: I 
will t-ech you nothing of how to go 
it.’ And shail ‘ve teke the mother 
and say to her, “Make a man out of 
your child,” when she never 
learned how to do it? 

Oh, the pitifulness of it—ignorant 
mothers practicing on their first 
children; practicing on their hus- 
bands is bad enough. We have to 
finish the work of creation. The last 
thing God did was to make a man, 
and now he never makes a man, he 
only makes the beginning of a man 
and then turns over the beginning of 
that man to us, fathers and mothers, 
and tells us to finish it. 

Education is the basis of the home, 
it is the foundation of the family. 
The most sacred service ever render- 
ed anywhere in all this world is the 
service rendered by the mother who 
knows how to be a mother, and the 
worst injury ever wrought in the 
world by any person is the injury 
wrought by the mother who does not 
know how to be a mother. 

What is education? The bably lies 
in the cradle; it does not know any- 
thing. At the other end of life is the 
man who weighs the stars and bridges 
oceans, and rules and directs the des- 
tiny of an empire. The difference 
between the helpless, ignorant babe 
and a Newton, a Fulton, a Gladstone, 
is education. 

Education includes the whole de- 
velopment of the whole man. Noth- 
ing deserves the name which does not 
include the development of his con- 
science and of his affections. Do not 
let us repeat our blunder in a vain 
attempt to make education apart 
from religion. As Professor Huxley 
has truly said, education without 
religion will do nothing but make of 
the gutter-snipe a beast of the field, 
and we know what came of that ex- 
periment a long time ago. 

Nothing is education but that 
which out of a boy or a girl makes a 
man or a woman with wisdom to see 
the truth, with conscience to enforce 
duty, with inspiration to service, with 
manhood within because God is 
within.—From an address before the 
Southern Educational Conference, by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York. 


and 


has 





We Worry Too Much Over Troubles 
That Never Come. 


During the week or ten days of 
drought we suffered in this section, 
old farmers who ought to have known 
better, were heard to say that crops 
were gone. They hung their heads 
in distress and complained of their 








; nature resumed its 











hard fate. But the rain came and 
the spirits of these men rose as the 
corn gained its green and the face of 
wonted smile. 
Now you hear not a word about star- 
vation and everything is happy and 
hopeful. The truth is we are hardly 
ever hurt half so bad as we think we 
are. We cross the bridge long be- 
fore we get to it. We suffer quite as 
much as though we realized the real 
evil. 
what is the use of repining and com- 
plaining and grumbling, anyhow? If 
men managed the weather it would 
be different, but the Lord is in con- 
trol of the elements and our com- 
plaints only make us miserable with- 
out affording the least relief. Even 
if the rain does not come anl we see 
our crops failing before our eyes, it 
is a matter quite beyond our 
trol, and the only thing we can do is 
to subiait; and it is a great deal bet- 
ter to submit with a smile than a 
frown. The world is full of borrowel 
trouble and it is this which vuften 
bends our backs and breaks our 
hearts. If we would husband our 
strength and not waste it on imagi- 
nary evils we would be very much 
stronger to endure the real calami- 
ties which come to us. And every- 
body about us would be so much hap- 
pier if we wouid quit retailing our 
troubles and woe3.—Charity and 
Children. 


con- 





He Was Still Hungry. 


He was very tired when he entered 
the restaurant. Perhaps he had been 
working hard; but the indications 
were that the work had consisted of 
raising glasses to his face. Appar- 
ently, they had not impaired his ap- 
petite, however, for he ordered a 
good dinner. Then he dropped 
peacefully asleep. 

The dinner was served, and the 
waiter shook him gently. 

“All ri,” he said; “going’ to get 
jes’ a minute.” 

Then another man entered, recog- 
nized the sleeper, laughed and took 
a seat opposite him. The second 
man drew the various dishes to his 
side of the table and went to work. 

A little later the second man shook 
the sleeper vigorously. 

“Going to stay here all night?” he 
demanded. 

“Where’m I at?” demanded the 
weary one. 

Then he straightened up and look- 
ed at the empty platter and plate. 

“Waiter,” he called, “gimme check, 
got to hurry; ’pointment to meet a 
man.” 

The waiter presented the check 
‘and the weary one gave him a bill and 
told him to keep the change. 

“Hullo, Tom,” he said, suddenly 
recognizing the man who waked him; 
‘Jes’ been havin’ dinner. Have some.” 

“No, thank you,” was the reply; 
“T’ve just dined. Let’s move along.” 

“All ri,’ said the weary one. He 
got up, looked at the empty dishes re- 
gretfully, and then the two went out 
together. 

“Tom,” said the weary one, when 
they reached the corner. 

“Well?” returned Tom. 

“Declare to goodness, Tom,” an- 





nounced the weary one, impressively, 
“never knew such big dinner to do 
fellow so little good. Wish I had 
some crackers and cheese.”—Elliott 
Flower in The Criterion. 





How a Lawyer Would Give Away an 
Orange. 


When giving awsy an orange it 


| was formerly coxsidered that all that 


When you come to think of it | 
| this orange.” 


was needed was to say, “I give you 
The real modern up- 
to-date way is as follows: 

I give you all, and singular, my 
estate and interest, right, title, claim 
and_advantage of, and in, this 
orange, together with all the skin, 
rind, juice, pulp and pips; with full 
power to bite, cut, suck or otherwise 
eat the same or give the same away; 
together with all the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp and pips, anything heretofore or 
hereinafter or in any other deed or 
deeds instruments of whatsoever na- 
ture to the contrary in any wise not- 
withstanding.—September Woman’s 
Home Companion. — 





SEPTEMBER WILD FLOWERS. 
Vivid Patches of Color That Mark the 
End of the Flower-Year. 


Ragged and frayed is September’s 
dress, but withal, there is a beauty 
peculiarly its own. So would we 
fain be ever a-field. The botanist 
strolling over the hills and through 
the swamps realizes that this is prac- 
tically the end of the flower year. As 
in the previous month, the flowers are 
very largely composite. The golden- 
rods, the asters, and the sunflowers 
lend vivid patches of color to the 
prospect. There are comparatively 
few new flowers to be sought for. 

However, there are several, the 
finding of which will be among the 
calendar events of the year. Per- 
chance it is that in the latter part of 
the month, your wanderings may lead 
you to the retreat of the most beau- 
tiful of all the fall blossom3, the 
fringed gentian. Its color is of the 
heaven’s own hue and its delicate 
beauty is so elusive as to defv the 
most skilful brush of the artist. Wino 
ean forget the first introduction to 
these floral beauties of the fatl mead- 
ows? Two other but less handsome 
cousins, the stiff gentian and the 
closed gentian, also come this month. 
Damp places are made beautiful by 
the Jerusalem artichoke, commonly 
called the wild sunflower, whose 
bright, cheerful face seems ever smil- 
ing a greeting to the passer-by. An- 
other of September’s flower-folk 
robed in blue or violet is the smooth 
or blue aster found in dry soil and 
open woods. A familiar little friend 
with whom almost every one is ac- 
quainted, the white heath aster, 
sometimes called white rosemary or 
farewell summer, is found in dry soil 
everywhere. Not far distant you are 
sure to find the wavy aster or small 
fleabane, with its thick, rough, heart- 
shaped lower leaves. The yellow of 
the witch hazel also gladdens the eye 
of the loiterer in September wood- 
lands and thickets.—Country Life in 
America. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


We are delighted because of the re- 
turn of Watchman to our Cirele. 
How glad we would be if many who 
have remained silent so long would 
remember that we would like to hear 
from them also! The note to me 
which was enclosed in the letter is en 
inspiration, a good tonic, and stim- 
ulates my lagging perseverance to 
further endeavor. How often an en- 
couraging word proves to be a price- 
less thing when we get to the forks 
of the road and indecision stares us 
in the face and we are perplexed as 
to whether we should take this road 
or that(or whether indeed there is any 
real use of taking either, but being 
tired and discouraged, we would fain 
stop until our drooping spirits are 
revived by the message of cheer.) 
There is no labor too arduous if we 
find encouragement in it but a little 
task seems hard if nobody says an 
encouraging word. Half the hills in 
life would be easy to climb if a help- 
ing hand were extended. 

So instead of continually grumb- 
ling at the bad in people, let us seek 
out their good qualities and foster 
them by encouraging words. I won- 
der if it is as some writers assert that 
a boy is almost invariably what his 
parents make him believe he will be 
when he becomes a man? If it is 
true, what a fearful responsibility 
the parents of this country have rest- 
ing on them! I wonder if it is true 
of the girls, too. This I know, that 
fault finding is exceedingly depress- 
ing to the best efforts of any person, 
whether child or one of mature years. 
Tardy reward for honest effort is a 
poison infused into the inner con- 
sciousness of the subject and its bad 
effects are felt years after. Make 
a student believe that he is a laggard 
and see for yourself if he tries +e 
lead. Convince him that he is capa- 
ble of conquering difficult problems 
and he is usually a student of whom 
any teacher might feel proud. 

Believe in your boy or girl, find 
the good qualities and tell them how 
proud you are of them, and they will 
develop others equally good. A ‘Sav- 
orite and fruitless way of fault-finJ- 
ing is to be continually telling your 
own children how much better the 
children of Mr. Somebody-else are, 
and while discussing the good quali- 
ties of those children, magnify the 
bad qualities of those who listen. The 
child, if this course of treatment is 
persisted in, will become so disgusted 
with those “perfect” children as 
to be loath even tu carty a lunch to 
school in the same kind of basket or 
bucket. Encourage every good effort; 
it will accomplish vastly more than 
abuse for the bad. 

Where are flizabeth, Bess, Ella. 
Cupid, Sallie, Virginia and Castle? 


I shall expect some nice letters thir 


next week. AUNT JENNIE. 





Curses, like young chickens, come 
home to roost.—Southey. 


‘ever, 





The Evil Effects of Tobacco Using. 


Imocking for admittance after an ab- 
sence of many months. 

First. I extend to you and _ the 
Chatterers an invitation to the“Year- 
ly Union Picnic of Orange County” 
to be held at Efland, N. C., Septe.s- 
ber 20, 1902. The picnic is fer the 
yearly reunion anu meeting of the 
Sabbath-schools, old Confederate vet- 
erans, farmers, business men and all 
who want to spend one day each year 
in a special holiday. Aunt Jennie, 
we will be more than pleased to have 
you with us that day. 

And now of what must I write 
next? Many thoughts come to mind 
until I take up my pen and then 
thoughts leave me and I find think- 
ing a hard task. 

Just a few lines this time2, how- 
on the use of tobacco, 
“Heathendom’s most popular gift to 
Christendom.” 

How many readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer use tobacco in some 
form? Just a few words of warning 
to my young friends. “Within half 
a century,” says Dr. Dio Lewis, “no 
young man addicted to the use of 
tobacco has graduated at the head of 
his class in Harvard College, though 
five out of six of the students have 
used it. The chances, you see, were 
five in six that a smoker would grad- 
uate at the head of his class if tobac- 
co does no harm. But during half a 
century not one victim of tobacco 
was able to come out ahead.” 

Tobacco dulls the mind, besides be- 
ing otherwise objectionable. Young 
friends, do not let any one persuade 
you to begin the habit of smoking or 
using in any way this poisonous 
weed, tobacco. 

Let us hear from all the Chattercrs 
along this line; give us your views 
of the tobacco question. 

Good will and best wishes to all. 

Your unknown friend, 
WATCHMAN. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





Verily, ‘‘We Have Fallen on Evil 
Days !”’ 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—The many 
haphazards and things of improprie- 
ty which I have observed in these, 
the refined days of courtship, have 
led me to attempt their classification. 
The task, of course, is not very diffi- 
cult, for I think it indisputable that 
there are defects in everything hu- 
man;*but these that I purpose 10 
enumerate, have such a force for 
harm that their discussion will not 
surely be altogether inappropriate. 

Perhaps, though, some of the Cir- 
cle may see cause to criticise my at- 
titude as being too proacunced 
against so little a thing as courtship; 
perhaps they may even picture me as 
a cross old fellow with no sense of 
those tender, God-like feelings of 
love—a shadow to murmur against 
the sunlight and smiles of day-tiv>. 
However, such will be wholly untrue. 
I am but a nineteen-year-old Jad 
whose faith in the good makes him 
peer through the mists of a year ur 
two for that double life which, in the 


‘| common order of things, he must un- 


| doubtedly occupy. Therefore I feel | 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—I come again | impelled to this study, and the im:pru-: | 


| society. 





dent ideas which I shall here. set | 
forth may well be attributed to a 
zeal to make mine and some other | 
life earnest, happy and helpful. 

One evil standing guard against 
my touching the delectable plaything, 
is nonsehse. 


To me this constitutes | 
an almost unpardonable grievance 
against the refinements of modern 
But nevertheless it is a fav- 
orite among the youngsters. They 
must use it to magnify their com- 
plaints; to thrust one position along- 
side of another; to develop under- 
standing in the lively field; to make 
the present a study as well as the 
past, and consequently there are fear- 
ful exaggerations of the most trivial 
incidents that could possibly happen. 
Astonishing and very silly are these 
little pests that rise and fall, like 
kingdoms of old, but, trusting that 
future years will handle the times 
more properly and make it possible 
for me to find a girl who would rather 
talk Shakespeare than slang, I fold 
my hands and wait, patiently wait. 

Another gross evil is vanity. That 
the present age has a right to be 
proud, is evident in the splendid de- 
velopments everywhere manifest. But 
when so lowly a creature as a boy or 
girl attempts to raise its little height 
above the requirements which herald 
the entrance into manhood, one nat- 
urally becomes disgusted. So when I 
take a peep into the things beneath 
the outward polish, and hear self so 
highly flattered, and see real worth 
dwindle and be brushed away, and 
feel my own trifling weight lean with 
the breeze, I can see the truth of Sol- 
omon when he said, “All is vanity.” 
Iam then in downright despair. 
Surely though, I can find a girl who 
eares less for self than for accom- 
plishment, less for good looks than 
good principles, and who will make 
her pride large or small according to 
the bliss and needs of home. Surely, 
I say, I can find one. Am I wrong, 
Aunt Jennie? 

Last and certainly most despicable 
of all the folllies I have observed is 
insincerity. This is a sin responsible 
for many altercations and woes and 
disappointments, and in nothing is 
it so strongly exercised as in the at- 
tentions between the sexes. “I love 
you,” assures the young man. “I 
love you,” confesses the girl modestly 
but with much emphasis. Sweet re- 
joicing! But in a month the assur- 
ances and confessions can be ascer- 
tained only by the number with whom 
they have come to terms in these 
changing orders of time. The result 
is this decidedly: The average lover, 
like an Indian warrior, strives to es- 
tablish fame and glory by whatever 
means is necessary; deceit has made 
hearts nowadays as insensible to true 
love as is Endymion to the caresses 
of Selene, in the rocky grotto on 
Mount Latmus! How, Aunt Jennie, 
may I distinguish in so mad a time 
the matchless girl on whom, through- 
out life, I ean rely for all the bless- 
ings of straightforward honesty and 
eandor ¢ 

Now, the above are three very se- 
rious faults among us, cousins, and 
do let us strive to overcome them, so 
that our lives will indeed be earnest, 
happy and useful. 

ALVIN HORTON. 

Yancey Co., N. C. 





From Jennie Acton. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I feel that I 
must talk to you all this morning. 
Everybody is busy pulling fodder and 
seeing it pulled, talking crops, cot- 
ton, ete., but I am tired of all this 
ealeulating and speculating as to 


| probable prices; so will turn from it 


and discuss a subject of more impor- 
tance to us women folks, and it may 
be of more interest to the men if it 
ever becomes a law, which I hope it 
will. 

The measure which I would advo- 
cate is that drunkenness be made the 
first cause for divorce. There are few 
evils of which the drink habit is not 
the father. Then those women who 
are bound would be free again and 
many a selfish old man who is now 
sole proprietor of a splendid woman 
slave would reform himself rather 
than give her up. Am I not right? 
Such a thought may never have en- 
tered his stupid drink bedimmed 
brain but it is true nevertheless. She 
does work for him that he could not 
hire done, and even if he could it 
would not be satisfactory. 

Slavery has been abolished, so they 
say, but I tell you the truth when I 
say that the slavery of womankind 
bound, as the law now stands, by irre- 
vocable ties to men who themselves 
acknowledge no master but who serve 
most assiduously King Alcohol, is 
worse than that of the African slave. 
If she be of the Caucasian race, she 
instinctively loathes a being who per- 
sists in stealing and destroying his 
own brains. Then too she loathes the 
man whose example should be the 
acme of perfection to her children 
and who neither cares for her or 
them; this is proven by his every act. 
Her every conscious wakeful hour is 
haunted by thoughts of him and his 
terrible habit and its possible conse- 
quence. JENNIE ACTON. 





HOW GENERAL GRANT LOST HIS 
“HIRAM.” 





It was a Friend’s Mistake that Deprived 
Him Forever of His Real Name. 


Not many Americans know that 
Hiram U. Grant was the e'giaveer! 1 
President of the United States? Yet 
it is true, for Simpven” 
was never legally the name of our 
General-President. his intereTsting 
fact is brought out by Franklin B. 
Wiley in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for September, in “Famous People 
as We Do Not Know Them.” The 
story of how it came about was told 
by a member of Congress—Thomas 
L. Hamer—who recommended young 
Grant as a candidate for West Point 
in 1839. Mr. Hamer had long been 
a friend of the Grants, but when he 
came to make out the application 
papers for Ulysses he could not recall 
the boy’s full name. So, deciding 
that he was doubtless named for his 
mother’s family, he wrote it “Ulysses 
Simpson Grant.” ‘Thus was it re- 
corded at West Point, and though 
the attention of the officials was sev- 
eral times called to the error they 
did not feel authorized to correct it. 
This name was gradually adopted, 
and by it Grant was, and always will 
be, known. But as:for any record 
ef the birth of ‘Ulysses Simpson 
Grant,” that does not exist. 


“Ulysses 
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properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made pay able to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The man who debauches our public 
life, malversation of 
funds in office, by the actual bribery 
of voters or of legislators, or by the 
corrupt use of the offices as spoils 
wherewith to reward the unworthy 
and the vicious f 
interested activity in the baser walks 
of political life,—this is a 
greater foe to our well-being as a 
nation than is even the defaulting 
eashier of a bank, or the betrayer of 
a private trust.—President Roose- 
velt, in “American Ideals.” 


whether by 


for their noxious and 


man 





A WORD TO THE READER. 
After appearing as an eight-page 
paper for 
months, 


sixteen years and seven 
The Progressive Farmer this 
readers in 


page form. Tor the support and sym- 


weck greets its sixteen 
pathy of our friends in the past, we 
are profoundly grateful, and it shall 
be our earnest endeavor to merit a 
“The 
educational and industrial interests 
of our people paramount to all other 
considerations of State policy” is our 
watchword. To the paper a 
of constantly increasing 
strength in the development of North 
Carolina and the general uplift of its 
people is our purpose. 


And 


have 


continuance of this support. 


make 
factor 


You 


small 


a personal word. 
doubtless 


now 
noticed three 
papers enclosed in this issue. 
a subscription blank, one a money 
application blank to present 
to your postmaster, 


order 
one a return en- 
velope in which to mail your remit- 
tance. 
wish you to use them—that is, if you 
belong to any one of the three classes 
named herewith: 


no master, ruled by no fac- | 


First 
you if you are 
Last 
crops were wretchedly poor in North 


, the blanks are intended for 
sub- 


you remember, 


a delinquent 


seriber. year, 
Carolina and many farmers were in 
We did feel like 
subseribers then. But 
| now that another harvest has come— 


actual want. not 


pressing our 
| and a bountiful harvest it is, thanks 
| to a kind Providence—we feel that 
it to do than 
| hand you the blanks and invite your 


is unnecessary more 


| attention to the date on your label. 


| Let us have enough at least to bring 





- - | seriber. 
Be sure to give both old and new addresses | 


that date up to the date of this is- 
sue. . 
Seeond, the blanks are intended 


for you if you are a paid-up sub- 


Though you are enjoying 
the weekly visits of The Progressive 
neighbors 
Get their 
subscriptions and send them in. 


Third, 


you if you are not a subscriber. 


Farmer, you have 


many 
who are not reading’ it. 


the blanks are intended for 
We 
need not boast of the paper’s merits. 
It speaks for itself. 
Ask yourself if its cheering 


Iixamine this 
copy. 
and helpful visits to your home could 
not be worth the small sum of tro 
cents a week, and let us have your 
subscription. 

- So, to whichever class you belong, 
use the blanks. them 
away, but fill out the subscription 
blank the application 
blank to your postmaster, 


Don’t throw 
now, carry 
and send 
us. We are 
sparing no effort to make The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the best paper pos- 
sible for North Carolina farmers, and 
we ask their support. 
Let us hear from you. 


your subseription to 





We are glad to learn from Dr. Kil- 
gore that the Farmers’ Institutes 
held in this State this season have 
been better attended than those of 
The Institutes are 
of much service to the farmer—can 


any other year. 


be made of much greater service— 
and their steadily growing popularitv 
is an encouraging sign of the times. 





The 
the A. 


liant 


Agricultural 
and M. 


showing 


Department of 
College made a bril- 
at the last 
About 90 students are already 


opening: 
week. 
enrolled for the full courses, and the 
number will probably reach 100 with- 
in a few weeks—twice last year’s en- 
rollment and five times that of two 





years ago. This is remarkable 
progress. 
The July “Bulletin” of the North 





One is | 


They are enclosed because we | 


| Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
| just issued, is an especially valuable 
number. It is the work of Dr. Tait 
Butler, our efficient State Veterina- 
rian whose letters to 


The Progres- 
Farmer have read with 
interest, and his subject (one 
which no other man in the State is 


sive been 


such 


| perhaps better qualified to discuss) 
| is “The Breeds of Beef Cattle and 
| - . . + . 

| Beef Production in North Carolina.” 


| The article is profusely and effect- 


| ively illustrated, the pictures alone 
| teaching many of the lessons that 


| Dr. Butler is seeking to impress on 
our farmers. 


MEETING OF THE FARMERS’ 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Farmers’ State Association of 
North Carolina held its first annual 
meeting in Raleigh last week. The 


| effort to establish township and coun- 





ty organizations has not yet succeed- 
ed and the attendance was very small. 
President Speight and Secretary 
Parker were at their respective posts. 
The most important subjects discuss- 
ed were the building of cooperative 
cottonseed oil mills and the grinding 
of hulls with the cottonseed meal by 
many mills, a practice said to have 
been especially prevalent last year. 
Dr. Speight, by study and by expe- 
rience, is well prepared to give ad- 
vice with regard to co-operative oil 
mills, and we have asked him to fur- 
nish The Progressive Farmer an ar- 
ticle on this subject. 


The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee indicates more accurately 
than anything else the work and 
spirit of the meeting, and we are 
glad to print it herewith: 

“(1) We heartily endorse the re- 
port of Secretary Parker and com- 
mend the zeal and energy he has dis- 
played in the prosecution of the work 
contemplated by this organization. 

“(2) A year ago, when this organi- 
zation was called into existence by 
the threatened combination of the 
cottonseed oil millers to fix the price 
of seed far below their real value, we 
urgently advocated the policy of 
farmers holding their seed and de- 
manding at least twenty-five cents 
(25) per bushel. It is very gratify- 
ing to note that the results of this 
advice proved its wisdom, and this 
course saved many thousands of dol- 
lars in the aggregate to those who 
followed it. 


“(3) It is a source of gratification 
also to observe the awakening among 
the farmers to the necessity of co- 
operating in the building and main- 
taining of co-operative oil mills, as 
the only sure means of thwarting the 
aggressions of the cottonseed oil 
trust, as advised by this association 
at its organization. We desire to 
emphasize a continuation of this pol- 
icy for the future. 

“(4) We invite attention to the 
need of co-operation along other 
lines, and to the advantages to be 
gained thereby, both in buying and 
selling. 

“(5) An arrangement has been ef- 
fected with Secretary T. B. Parker 
who is also the business agent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, to make purchases 
for farmers of farm machinery, tools, 
fertilizers, etc., at reduced rates. 

“(6) By a compact organization 
niuch good may be effected for the 
farmers of North Carolina, socially, 
educationally and industrially. 

“Without some organization in 
their own interest, the farmers can- 
not have the weight and wield the in- 
fluence, that their numbers and in- 
fluence demand. 

“We urge upon the farmers of 
every county the absolute necessity 
of forming a strictly business, non- 
political organization that they may 
act together to advance the cause of 


agriculture, and for that mutual pro-- 














tection and strength which organiza- 
tion and co-operation only will give.” 

The old officers of the Association 
were re-elected(for list see our“Agri- 
eultural Directory”) and the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet on the State 
Fair grounds at 11 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday of Fair Week. 





THE COTTON SITUATION. 


To a large number of our farmers 
the most interesting article in this 
week’s Farmer will be 
the cotton crop report of the Nation- 
al Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished on page 13. That the Septem- 
ber outlook for cotton is less promis- 
ing than ever before since the De- 
partment began gathering statistics 
and that the condition September Ist 
was almost exactly ten points below 
the September average for ten years 
past, are facts of no small impor- 
tance to the The 
rapidity of the decline is also note- 


Progressive 


cotton growers. 


worthy, a falling off of eighteen 
points between July 25th and Au- 


gust 26th being reported. 

It is gratifying to note, however, 
that the condition of the North Car- 
olina crop is sixteen points above the 
average—80 compared with an aver- 
age condition of 64, and an average 
condition of only 53 in the great 
State of Texas. For several years, 
we believe, the North Carolina crop 
has been below the average; now our 
good turn has come. This report of 
80, however, may be too favorable; 
rust has blighted much within the 
last two weeks. 

Not a prophet nor the son of 
prophet is the writer, and we real- 
ize full well the risky nature of mak- 
ing predictions as to cotton prices. 
Nevertheless, if these reports count 
for anything and if the causes that 
have heretofore produced certain ef- 
fects are to produce those effects this 
year, it does seem to be a good time 
for the North Carolina~farmer to 
hold his cotton and wait for some- 
thing to turn up. If he is not press- 
ed-for money, there seems to be noth- 
ing to lose by holding (for there is 
certainly now no probability of a de- 
cline in prices) while the prospect 
of gain is more than usually alluring. 

But the early opening of the crop 
in this State will doubtless cause the 
larger part of it to be put on the 
market too early to reap the pros- 
pective increase in prices. This ear- 
ly opening seems to be a general con- 
dition. On the Wilmington market, 
for instance, 6,000 bales of new crop 
were sold by September Ist this year, 
while the number sold to that date 
last year was only 100. The Green- 
ville Weekly says that cotton in Pitt 
is opening the fastest ever known 
and that “the entire crop will proba- 
bly be open and nearly gathered by 
October.” From what we have seen 
of the crop in the central section of 
the State the same report of unpre- 
cedented earliness of maturity seems 
to hold good. 

This is the situation as we see it. 
The reader may do what seems good 
in his sight. 





A man cannot live a broad life if 
he runs only in one grove—dJ. S 


White. 








Tuesday, September 9, 1902.] 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF 
THINGS AS WE SEE IT. 


has 


dearth of real news for several weeks 


Very noticeable been the 


past. 


The magazines are still dis- | 


win its support of the National Re- 
publican Conventions, while Mr. 


Roosevelt, promoted from the Vice- | 


| Presidency, came to power unfetter- 


cussing the Martinique disaster, but | 


the subject is 
ics. The coal strike drags on wear- 
ily, having now entered its fifth 
month with little sign of yielding 
from either party. The warm weath- 
enabled the miners to tide 


over the season of inactivity with 


er -has 


smaller contributions from  organ- 
ized labor than would have been nex- 
essary in winter. As for the mine- 
owners, they realize that the loss by 
shutting down will be made good Ly 
the higher prices that they are ena- 


bled to extort from the public; they 


are resting contentedly therefo::e 
waiting for starvation to bring the 


for the 
public to find some way of ending «Le 
strike. 


laborers to their terms or 


The mimic warfare of the 
New England coast is attracting von- 
siderable attention, though to us it 
seems a matter of but small signifi- 
eance. Another topie much _ dis- 
cussed is the bountiful harvest of the 
Western farmers; the grain crops 
are almost unprecedentedly large. 


+ + 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS 


TOUR.—Like a morsel of bread to a 
perishing man was the news of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s narrow escape from 
death to the yellow 
Wednesday. 


journals last 
It was exactly one year 
Saturday since the assassination of 
President McKinley, and the killing 
of Detective Craig just in front of 
the President indicates that had the 
carriage been a few seconds further 
advaneed Roosevelt himself might 
have been fatally hurt in the acci- 
dent of last week. The President 
was then just ending his New Eng- 
land tour. At every place thousands 
thronged to hear him and his speech- 
es have been well received by press 
and people. The trusts, Cuban reci- 
procity, and the Monroe Doctrine 
were discussed in a vigorous,straight- 
forward manner that seems to have 
strengthened his chances for renomi- 
nation. This week Mr. Roosevelt is 
in the South, having come down to 
address the Brotherhood of-Locomo- 
tive Firemen at Chattanooga yester- 
day (Monday.) To-day (Tuesday) 
he is in AsheviHe. 


x 


ROOSEVELT AND SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICANS.—And somehow or 
other, Mr. Roosevelt seems to have a 
more of 
Southern polities than his more re- 
(True, 
the Booker Washington dining would 
seem to contradict this, but the fact 
that no negro has since dined at the 
White fact not without 
meaning.) At any rate, Mr. Roose- 
velt has appointed fewer negroes and 
fewer low-grade whites to Southern 
offices than any Republican 
President. It is perhaps true also 
that he does not deserve 


* * 


accurate understanding 


cent predecessors have had. 


ITouse is a 


other 


much 
eredit for this as the bare statement 


as 


toe stale for the dail- | 





of fact would indicate, for McKinley | 
and other Presidents had to make | 


ed. He does deserve some credit, 
however, for he could easily have 
made terms with this element and 


won its support in 1904, instead of | 


adopting the riskier policy of en- 
deavoring to give the control of the 


Republican Party in the South to a! 


more influential class of men. This 
last he has done, whatever his mo- 
tives. He has gone even further. In 
an interview with Chairman Lyon, 
of the Texas Republicans, recently, 
he said in substanee that in many 
Southern States the Republicans 
seem to think’ it enough to get to- 
gether and elect delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention and then, without 
any effort to build up the party, de- 
mand the Federal offices as a matter 
of right. “I feel very little impulse,” 
said the President, “towards recog- 
nition for an organization which ex- 
ists only for offices and delegates.” 
And now an application near home. 
The fact that President Roosevelt 
has taken this position and that Sen- 
ator Pritchard came from a confer- 
ence with him directly to the Repub- 
lican Convention of Greensboro, is 
taken to mean that the ousting of 
the negroes and the tendency to en- 
dorse independents there manifested 
were approved by the President—all 
of which is quite plausible. 
* * * 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN IN NORTH CAROLINA.— 
Governor Ayeock has also been on a 
tour, not making political speeches, 
however, but educational addresses, 
of the goodly number 
of noted men who volunteered to do 
service in the North Carolina educa- 
tional campaign now about to give 
way to the political campaign. We 
hear that this educational campaign 
(an innovation, by the way, that we 
hope will be maintained) has been 
very successful. The following 
statement by Dr. Charles D. McIver 
will give the reader a good idea of its 
“All the ac- 
tive educational forces in this State 


he being one 


nature and its results: 


are now trying to accomplish three 
things: the levy of a local tax for 
schools, the consolidation of schools 
improvement of 
Beeause of this consolida- 
tion there will be, a year from now, 
I believe, from 500 to a 1,000 fewer 
schools than at present. The women 
of the State have become greatly in- 
of 


schools and over 2,000 women now 


and the school 


houses. 


terested in the improvement 


belong to the improvement organiza- | 


that effected at Greens- 


boro some time ago. 


tion was 


in less than a year 150 communities 


in this State will levy a local tax for | 
school purposes similar to the tax | 


levied in towns like Charlotte, Gas- 
tonia, Concord, Salisbury, Lexington, 
Thomasville, Greensboro and Reids- 
ville.” 

* 


* %* 


LYNCHING.—In his contest with | 


the lynching spirit, on the other 


hand, the Governor has not been suc- | 


cessful. His heavy reward for the 


promises to this element in order to | Salisbury lynchers has resulted in 


I am sure that | 





| nothing. Down in his home county 
(Wayne) a week or two ago there 
was a lynching for the 
| crime. The coroner’s jury not only 


“would 
recreant to their duty” 
had they not lynched the negro. And 
the Duplin County grand jury went 


declared that its members 


| have been 





out of its way to endorse this report 


of a coroner’s jury in another county. 
| All this goes to show how firmly en- 


| trenched is the lynching spirit and | ; ; ; 
s : | and allows Cuban industries to thrive 
how slow must be the work of bring- | 
ing about that reverence for law that | 


will make mob violence impossible. | 


Every stumbling block that retards 


the progress of justice must be re- 
feel it his duty to preach obedience 
to law and order. And in this con- 
nection two sentences from State ex- 


are worth remembering. The Char- 
lotte “Lynching 
tends to create a feeling of contempt 
for the law, which is worse for the 
State than the failure to enforce the 
statutes.” 


Observer says: 


her laws no one does his duty who 
takes the law into his own hands.” 





and Business Agent of the Farmers’ 
State Alliance, will be in Raleigh, in 
the Academy of Music building, di- 
rectly opposite The Progressive 
Farmer office. 
mailed after the 13th inst. should be 
addressed to Raleigh. 





THE THINKERS — 








Review of Reviews. 


In the September Gunton’s Mr. 
Henry G. Kittredge presents 
of the results of the twelfth census 
regarding the progress of the cotton 
manufacturing in the 
Northern and Southern States with- 
in 1890-1900. In the 


North the principal change in the in- 


industry 


the deeade, 


direction of installing new and cost- 


the finer grades of cotton, while the 
manufacture of the coarser fabrics 
has been largely the 
South. In the whole country there 
was an increase of nearly 5,000,000 
About 56 


relegated to 


spindles in the ten years. 





per cent of this increase 
South and 44 per cent in 
In the North, over 90 per 


the North. 
eent of the 


| . 

| gain was in Massachusetts alone, 
| 

| while about 88 per cent of the 


South’s gain was in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
The of 
factory employees in the cotton mills 
of the South have apparently im- 
proved since 1890, but the propor- 
the 
| earners was as great in 1900 as in 
1890, or from 23 to 27 per 
against 4 to 10 per cent in. New Eng- 
| land. 


| Georgia. social conditions 


tion of children among wage 


eent, 








changes commenting on this lynching | 


And this apt reply to the | 
egal Wigay | be better to save 


On and after September 15th the | 
office of Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary | 





| 


nameless | 


reported nothing against the mob but | 


| point rapidly. 


moved, and every good citizen must | 


CUBA’S CHANCES FOR 15,000,000 
POPULATION. 


The September McClure’s begins 
with a discussion of “Cuban Reci- 
procity—A Moral Issue,” by William 
Allen White. Mr. White quotes Gen- 
eral Wood to the effect that Cuba 
will easily sustain a population of 
15,000,000, instead of the 1,500,000 
people now on the island, and he ex- 
presses his own opinion that if the 
United States fulfills her obligations, 


as they thrived under the McKinley 
Law of 1890, the population of the 
island will rise toward the 15,000,000 
The increase must be 


largely American. The American 


| population will make an American 


The political alliance may 
come soon, or it may come late; but 
if the commercial alliance is made 
under the proposed reciprocity meas- 
ure, the political alliance is inevita- 
ble. Mr. White thinks that even if a 
reduction in the tariff does reduce 


Cuba. 


| the price of sugar, “as the beet-sugar 


language of the coroner’s jury is | 
from the Biblical Recorder: “So | 


long as our State is able to execute | 


people wrongfully claim,” it would 
each American 
householder a few dollars a year on 
his sugar bill than to continue pro- 


| tecting an industry like beet sugar, 


All letters for him | 


Three Noteworthy Articles in the Sep- |) 1; of 
tember Magazines as Described in the | 


which according to the prospectus 
issued by the Oxnard beet-sugar peo- 
ple, is making nearly 100 per cent 
profit on its investment. 


THE COAL MINERS AND THE COAL 
STRIKE. 
Mr. Frank Norris, the novelist, has 


been commissioned by Everybody’s 
Magazine to visit the territory affect- 


| ed by the coal strike, to give an ac- 
| curate idea of the conditions of liv- 


ing in the representative mining 
towns. In the September number of 
Everybody’s, Mr. Norris gives the 
his investigations. Mr. 
Norris says that a great many of the 
miners have gone away; that nearly 


| 30,000 have left the anthracite dis- 


some 


dustry during the decade was in the | 


ly equipment for the manufacture of | 


was in the 


trict. Some have gone to work on 
farms, some have turned tramps, and 
nearly 15,000 have gone back to the 
old country. As to the wages of 
miners and the conditions of their 
life, Mr. Norris found very different 
conditions in different districts. In 
the Wilkesbarre district he finds the 
miners frequently not only owning 
their houses, but sometimes owning 
two or three in addition, which they 
rent to other workmen. He finds that 
many men in this district earn $150 
a month, with seven hours of drilling 
per day. They get free medical treat- 
ment in case of accident, fuel during 


the winter at a_ price ridiculously 


_ small, a good home free of mortgage, 


and steady work. But in Melons- 
ville, a mining settlement three miles 
from Hazelton, $50 a month is a good 
figure, and the Polanders live in 
houses built of sheet iron and boards, 
about fifteen feet square, sunk about 
three feet in the ground. There is 
but one room, and in this room the 
family,—anywhere from six to ten 
humans,—cooks, eats, and sleeps. The 
miners here complain that it is im- 
possible for them to earn more, be- 
cause the company will not give them 


| more. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Granary? s Come to Our House. 








An’ ho! my lawzy-daisy! 
Granny’s come to our house! 
All the children round the place 

Is jist a-runnin’ crazy. 

Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
An’ fetched a pie for Nanny, 
An’ fetched a pear fer all the pack 
7At runs to kiss their granny. 


Lucy Ellen’s in her lap, 
An’ Wade an’ Silas Walker 
Both’s a-ridin’ on her foot, 
An’ ’Pollos on the rocker. 
An’ — twins, from Aunt Mar- 
inn 
Ay’ little orphant Annie, 
All’s a-eatin’ gingerbread 
An’ giggle-un’ at granny. 


Tells us all the fairy tales 
Ever thought er wundered— 
An’ ’bundance o’ other stories— 
Bet she knows a hundred! 
Bob’s the one fer “Whittington,” 
An’ “Golden Locks” fer Fanny— 
Hear ’em laugh an’ clap their hands, 
Listenun’ at granny! 


“Jack the Giantkiller” ’s good. 
An’ “Beanstalks” ’s another— 

So’s the one of “Cinderell’ ” 
An’ her old godmother; 

That un’s best of all the rest— 
Bestest one of any— 

Where the mice scamper home, 
Like we runs to granny. 


Granny’s come to our house! 
Ho! my lawzy-daisy! 

All the children round the place 
Is jist a-runnin’ crazy. 

Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
An’ fetched a pie fer Nanny, 

An’ fetched a pear fer all the pack 
7At runs to kiss their granny. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





Boy Philosophy. 

An incident occurred in a country 
school-room where boys and _ girls, 
from ten to thirteen years old, were 
practicing gymnastics. 

“Which will jump better, the boys 
or the girls, I asked. The experiment 
proved skill on both sides. 

“Which ought to jump better, the 
boys or the girl?” I questioned. 

“The boys,” was the prompt reply. 

“And why?” I continued. 

“Because boys are always jumping. 
All their games are jumping games. 
Girls sit in the house and read a 
book.” 

“Then tell me something that girls 
ean do better than the boys.” 

“They can cook,” was the reply. 
“They can sew,” came next. 

A third boy, with freckled face and 
merry eyes, added demurely, “Two 
girls can stay mad at each other 
longer than two boys can.” 

The situation was interesting. The 
girls assented to the statement, and 
the boys, upon further questioning, 
explained in boy fashion. 

“Well, you see how ’tis. Boys like 
to go with a lot, and girls like to go 
with another girl, she goes off with 
her girl friend and talks it over, and 
they keep talking it over, and that 
makes it worse still, and they don’t 

speak to the girl that they’re mad at, 
and the girls take sides and talk it 
over and keep it up; and sometimes 
they stay mad for weeks!” 

Being in pursuit of the  boy’s 
theory, I made no comment on choice 
of terms. The word “mad” was evi- 

_dently understood by all parties. 





“How is it that the boys make up 
so quickly ?” I pursued. 

“Well, you see, we said that boys 
play a lot; and perhaps the two boys 
that are mad with each other are on 
the same side in a base ball game, 
and the captain says to ’em, ‘You two 
fellows make up or get out!’ Then 
they make up, ‘Or, maybe,’ the speak- 
er continued earnestly, ‘the fellow 
you’re mad at is on the base, and 
when you’re running to the base you 
eall to him to get out of the way; 
and then you have spoken and made 
up. Even if you have been fighting 
you have to shake hands when the 
fight is over.’ ” 

“Ts that the rule of the game?” I 
asked, gravely. 

“Yes,” the boys assented. 
ways.” 

“And do you learn, at the same 
time, not to show when you are 
vexed ?” 

“Well, boys learn pretty soon. They 
have to. Suppose you are walking 
down the street with some boys and 
one of them says to you, ‘Is that your 
grandfather’s colar you’re wear- 
ing? Another one says, ‘How maiy 
years have you worn that hat? Aad 
another says, ‘Where are you going 
to put that next batch of freckles? 
There isn’t room for them now.’ If 
you just laugh they will stop, but :f 
you show that you’re mad they keep 
on, and so you learn to laugh anJ not 
to show when you are teased.” 

The replies were suggestive, to say 
the least. I warmly recommended the 
girls to adopt the policy of the boys, 
thinking of the various committees 
and clubs in which the powe: to 
work with a “lot” was demanded of 
women. How geod it would be if the 
girl’s training developed in her the 
power which the boy acquires! “You 
make up or get out,” says the boy 
captain, briefly. He recognizes that 
the success of the game depends up- 
on co-operation and good fellowship. 
But so it is in other games in which 
the players have not learned this 
vital lesson. Is not our failure some- 
times traceable to this very lack? 
The question is worth discussing. 

The boys had given me food for 


meditation. I was grateful to them. 
One more question I asked, with my 
thought upon the school curriculum. 
The question was addressed to the 
boys and girls. 

“Tf you had to select some one to 
live with, which would you choose, a 
person who was able to Jaugh when 
he was teased and to keep from show- 
ing when he was vexed, or the one 
who never fails in arithmetic ?” 

The answer was unanimous, no 
contrary minds: “Oh! the one who 
laughs when he is teased and doesn’t 
show that he is mad.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


“Al. 












[children 
. Riad COS >. 


must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

&. & S&S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 














Eh Kernel’s Sun. 


A rite suite little buoy, the sun of 
a kernel, with a rough around his 
neck, and a plane read cote reaching 
to his waste, won knight paste up the 
rowed as fast as a dear. 

After a thyme he came too a paws 
before a house and wrung the belle. 

His tow hurt hymn, and he kneaded 
wrest. He was two tyred too raze his 
fare butt too pail face, and a mown 
of pane rows two his to lips. 

The made who herd the belle was 
about to pair a pare, butt she put it 
buy and flue wythe awl her mite and 
mane in vein fear her guessed wood 
knot weight. But when she saw the 
we won, tiers pored from her teaming 
ayes at the site, fore her hart was 
touched. 

“Yew poor deer, what ales yew? 
Why dew yew lye hear? Prey, are 
ewe dyeing ?” 

“Know; knot sew,” was his grown. 
“My foot is soar, and eye am feint.” 

Sew she boar hymn inn her alms, 
as she aught, too a room where he 
mite bee quiet, gave hymn a peace of 
gnu wry bred and meet stake in a 
plaice by the great, held a cent-bottle 
under his knows, took aweigh his 
choler, rapped hymn up warmly, gave 
hymn a suite drachm from a blew 
viol, till at last he went fourth threw 
the reign as hail as a young bare. 


”? 





The foregoing article from a re- 
cent number of St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine is the most striking example of 
how not to spell thac has ever come 
to our notice. Therefore we makes it 
the basis of a spelling match for the 
younger readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing proposition: 

To the first boy or girl under fif- 
teen years of age, a member of a fam- 
ily in which The Progressive Farmer 
is taken, who sends us the foregoing 
article with all the words properly 
spelled, the editor will give a copy 
of Hawthorne’s delightful classic for 
children, “The Wonder Book.” 

If an absolutely correct spelling of 
the article does not reach us on or 
before October 15th, the prize will 
probably be awarded to the one send- 
ing the most nearly correct transla- 
tion. 

“ach boy or girl competing for this 
prize should sign the following: 

“Tam .... years of age (under 15) 
and in correcting the spelling of ‘Eh 
Kurnel’s 
from any one. 


Sun’ have received no aid 


ASIN OIO. o-6 aig Sd ale Saiee See 

MEROSLOMIOD, 4 a76.06.4540carcn eres 

Now, line up for the spelling 
match! 





Courage from hearts, and. not from 
numbers, grows.—Dryden. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 








contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these ty pe 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 
THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








FARMERS 


They are four good books on 
cultivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any 
farmer who will send his name 
and address. ~- 


Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York { 











WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion oF 
blister for ailments o/ 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 

matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give sunpenacton: Frise ol Aes 
per bottle. Sold by druggi ent 
press, charges paid, Ywith fall y et tor its 
use. ‘Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Obio 

















us! // 
50 yall Bulbs al rf 30c. 


By mail with culturai directions, for — or pots. 
1 Golden Sacred Lil 8 Ixias, 35: 5 
2 Tulips,1 . ble, sing e 1/88 nth om Seeets. 
2 Narcissu 3 Alliums, 3 sort: 
3 Belgian Iyacinths. 3 Pricetetan, white star. 
3 Grape Hyacinths. 8 Saxifraga, double white. 
3 Giant Crocus. 5 Glant anunculus. 
3 Star of Bethichem. 3 Spanish Iris. 
3 Oxalis, 3sorts. 5 Freesias, mixed. 





All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toall who apply. our elon ant Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants nd Seeds, for Fall planting and 
Winter blooming est Hyacinths, THD ee Narcis- 
6us, Crocus, Lilies, wine ‘Shrubs and Fruit 
New Winter flowering Plants and Bul fa Crimson 
Daisy,BlueC: oleus,Cardinal Freesia Branching Tulip,ete. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 














We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


fend model, sketch or photo of invention tor 
freerepo! rt on patentab -M For free 


How to securely TRADE- MARKS "2 a 


Patents and 


CASNOWe. 


OPPUSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Sancta Humilitas. 








Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty 
If wealth must dim his eyes 
To the beauties of Thy pictured 
earth, 
To the glory of Thy skies. 


And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be 
Indifference to his neighbor’s need— 
If victory cost him Thee! 
—Charles Francis Saunders, in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine. 





Encouragement in Life. 


Nowhere is the tenderness of the 
friendship of Jesus to be seen more 
beautifully and affectingly than in 
the words uttered in the upper room, 
which Luke records in chapter 22: 
28-32. The disciples must have heen 
ashamed when their Lord discovered 
them still disputing who should he 
first, who should be greatest. Couid 
they help being rebuked, when he 
took the place of the missing servan* 
and did the lowly office no one of 
them—aspirants for greatness— 
would humble his pride or risk his 
official chance by doing ? How easily 
and naturally must depression and 
discouragement have come on then! 
How far away from him they must 
have felt themselves! What had they 
amounted to, or what were their 
hopes worth! 

See how Jesus treats them. Three 
ways he encourages them, touching 
their past, their future and _ their 
present. “Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my tempta- 
tion,” the ones who have stood by 
me. You have been my friends in 
the day of small things. I do not 
forget it and will not. Then he looks 
forward. “I appoint you a_ kinz- 
dom.” Do not get things in false 
proportion. The real kingdom is 
there. This life is apprenticeship. 
This is drill, training, testing. 
Things are not rewards, but tools. 
Stand by me faithfully in tempta- 
tion, be faithful in that which is loast 
and I will reward you with heavenly 
appointments that will make you for- 
get any earthly disappointments. “I 
appoint you a kingdom, as my Fath- 
er hath appointed me a kingdoin.” 

Thus, having looked backward and 
recognized what they had been to 
him and looked forward and _ told 
them what they had to hope for. He 
looks about and tells them that, 
though they are to be terribly tested, 
he is praying for them. Wh» shall 
say what that encouragement dil for 
them? Their faith was shaken but 
not kroken. They were shattered by 
their enemy’s attacks, shattered and 
scattered, but the day came when 
they had learned the weakness of 
self and the strength of their Lord. 
Then the day of small things passed 
on to the day of things great, heroic 
things done and borne. for Christ. 
Strife for places gave way to zeal for 
usefulness,and they who once forsook 
their Master and fled now counted it 
all joy to suffer for his name’s sak 
and counted not their lives dear unto 
tnemselves if they could help the 


k’ngdom to come. Was the encour- 
agement of Jesus lost upon these 
men?—Rev. M. D. Babcock. 





Our Worst Enemy. 


One of the most persistent enemies 
that a man has to fight with is him- 
self. That enemy has to be fought 
with at unexpected times, and at all 
times. Yet if a man is determined to 
win the victory, he can be successful 
even in spite of all the advantages 
which self has in the contest. Ard 
what a victory it is to wia in suc a 
fight! Henry Ward Beecher says, 
forcefully, “No man is such a ‘con- 
queror as the man who has defeated 
himself.” God is with us in this 
struggle, and through him we sha’'l 
have the sure victory.—Suuday- 
school Times. 





‘6 As a Man Thinketh.”’ 


“As a man thinketh so is he.” His 
thinking touches the whole being. 
Eyen the face is shaped and given 
expression by what a man thinks, 
plans and carries out. We say that 
the drunkard bears the mark of his 
appetitie and its indulgence in his 
reddened, bloated face. The deceiver 
only has ability, by brazen impu- 
dence, to look honest people deeply 
in the eyes. The hard student can 
be picked out among men. Thought 
is a sculptor. The sharp chisel cuts 
deep or in light touches, but is ever- 
more fashioning. Not in the face 
only does one’s thinking find expres- 
sion, but in the whole physical bear- 
ing. In step, in speech, in attire, in 
business, a man’s thinking finds ex- 
pression. 

But these things are only the out- 
ward expression of what is going on 
within one’s invisible self, the spirit. 
For, beholding our Savior as in a 
mirror, we are changed by that stu- 
dious contemplation to the same 
image, till we grow from one attain- 
ment of glory to another. Our com- 
munion with God, our gazing upon 
his excellencies, fashion our being’s 
growth and our spiritual life. Be- 
cause we are free we make our spir- 
itual portrait as truly as we make 
our facial expression. For we ean 
even become partakers of the div’re 
nature, when, as heaven has designed, 
we use the great and precious prom- 
ises given us, Heaven’s offers to the 
limning, and it is in using them for 
us to reach the results. To be mould- 
ed into the Master’s image is the 
ideal. We put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the new man which, after 
God, is created in righteousness and 
the truth of holiness. To aid our ef- 
forts we have the Bible, conscience :, 
the providences and joys of daily life, 
the teachings of man’s evolution. the 
lessons of nature, the guidance of so- 
cial enlightenment. We shane onr 
being. We are the arbiters of our 
own destiny. The néw name will be 
the result that cur spirits, so impres- 
sible, reach through these helps. 
When in the end he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, correspond to the 
image of the Son, so that he will be- 
come the 
brethren who bear 


first-born among 


his 





Thus we shall be known in heaven. | 


The judgment day will hang out our 
portraits made in this time of proba- 
tion, and as we have made them they 


will be eternal.—Christian Advocate. | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | 


| from headquarters. 
many | } 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teaching the Minister. 


In Stamford, Connecticut, two 
children attended service at the 
church of which Rev. Mr. Vail is pas- 
tor. Mr. Vail repeated the words: 
“There is nowhere, no place, that 
God is not.” In an audible whisper 
Pauline said to her brother: “He 
don’t know about it, does he? But 
Tl tell him after church.” Just as 
the preacher descended the pulpit 
steps a breathless little figure caught 
hold of him and said pantingly: “You 
don’t know about God, Mr. Vail. He 
isn’t everywhere, like you think He 
is, cause the Bible says: ‘God is not 
in the thoughts of the wicked’ 
That’s why He don’t always get into 
me, but I’m going to try to be very 
good this week, so He’ll come.” And 
as Mr. Vail took the bright-eyed lit- 
tle one tenderly in his arms_ she 
added naively: “You don’t know 
everything, do you, Mr. Vail?” 











Present Status of the Farming Industry. 


There are 10,438,922 persons en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, while 
all other industries engage 18,845,- 
000 persons. One-third of the entire 
area of this country is devoted to 
tilling of the soil. There are to-day 
5,739,657 farms in the United States, 
and the value of farm property, in- 
cluding improvements, stock and im- 
plements, is $20,514,001,838. The 
number of farms has quadrupled in 
the past fifty years, while the value 
of the farming land to-day is five 
times as great as the selling price of 
tifty years ago. More than 1,000,009 
farms have been laid out and fenced 
in by settlers, principally in te 
West, in the past ten years. Fifteen 
thousand farms were given away by 
the Government during 1901. When 


the Indian Territory is opened for’ 


settlement, about 1904, 8,000,000 acres 
of fine farming land will be offered 
for sale at low prices, and farming 
will receive another valuable acquisi- 
tion to its ranks. There are 306,000,- 
000 acres of unsettled land in the 
United States ready for immediate 
occupancy. 

The total acreage used for farm- 
ing purposes is 841,000,000 acres,— 
an area which would contain Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Germany, Austria, Spain, Ja- 
pan, and the Transvaal, leaving suff- 
cient room for several smaller coun- 
tries to go in around the edges. None 
of these countries, or all of them 
combined, would make a respectable 
showing with our agricultural prod- 
ucts. The value of farm exports in 
1901 was $951,628,331.—From “The 
Farmer’s Balance Sheet for 1902,” in 
September Review of Reviews. 





WANTED.—A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 


man or lady in each county to manage busi- | 


ness for an old established house of solid 
financial standing. A straight, bona fide 
weekly cash salary of $18.00 paid by check 
each Wednesday with all expenses direct 
‘Money advanced for 


| expenses. Manager, 340Caxton Bld., Chicago, 
lineaments. | 
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in PAGE FENCE requires high tampered wire. 





SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG. 





MARVELOUS ELIXIR OF LIFE DISCOV- 
ERED BY FAMOUS DOCTOR-SCIENTIST 
THAT CURES EVERY KNOWN 
AILMENT. 





Are Effected That Seem 
Like Miracles Performed—The Secret 

of Long Life of Olden Times 
Revived. 


Wonderful Cures 





The Remedy Is Free to All Who Send 
Name And Address. 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realmsof medi- 
cal science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes build- 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling an- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


rouncement that he has surely discovered the 
elixir of life. That he is able with the aid of a 
mysterious compound, known only to himself, 
produced asa resultof the years he has spent 
in searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known to 
the human body. There is no doubt of the 
doctor’s earnessness in making bis claim and 
the remarkable cures that he is daily effecting 
seems to bear him out very strongly. His 
theory which he advances is one of reason and 
based on sound experiencein a medical prac 
tice of many years. It costs nothing to try his 
remarkable “ Elixir of Life,”’ as he calls it, for 
he sends it free, to anyone who isa sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to conviuce ofits ability to 
cure, so there is absolutely no risk to run. 
Some of the cures cited are very remarkable, 
and but for reliable witnesses would hardly be 
credited. The lame have thrown away crutches 
and walked about after two or three trials of 
the remedy. The sick, given up by home doc- 
tors, ,have been restored to their families and 
friends in perfect health. Rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and 
skin diseases and bladder troubles disappear as 
by magic. Headaches, backaches, nervous- 
ness, fevers, consumption, coughs, colds, 
asthma, catarrah, bronchitis and all affections 
of the throat, lungs or any vital organs are 
easily Overcome in a space of time that is 
simply marvelous, 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per 
manent y removed. It purifies the entire sys 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal rerve 
power, circulation and a state of perfect health 
is produced atonce, To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
‘ Elixir ot Life.”’ Send for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. State what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be sent you free by return mail. 





Italian Queens for Sale. 


$1.00 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 


| better results than any $2 or $3 Queen ro ever 


purchased will return your money. lso, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 


| to get fine results next spring. Write for what 


Enclose stam 


you want. iP 
W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 








Mr. Gore Discusses Some Phases of the 
Cotton Mill Problem. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Yes, we should have a law regulat- 
ing child labor in cotton mills and 
in other establish- 
ments. No child under twelve years 
old should be allowed to work over 
five hours a day in a mill. While I 
think it best that mills should not 
be run at night, but if they are, thea 


manufacturing 


no child under sixteen should be al- | 


lowed to work the night run. 
The cotton mill day is ten and one- 


half hours, and at noon the dinner | 
hour is, I think, usually three-quar- | 


ters of an hour. 

There are peculiar cases that come 
up at times in the mill, as well as in 
all other kinds of business. I was at 
a mill a week ago. There was one 
man working in that mill who had a 
wife, and six children, the 
child, a boy nine years old. 
not attending school, and if that boy 
had been allowed to work in the mill 
five hours a day, it would have help- 
ed the father, and kept the boy out 
of mischief, and really benefitted the 
child. The 
mills is not or 
heavy laborious work. Many of the 
hands have stools to sit on when they 
get tired. The idea that mill hands 


He was 


regular work in cotton 
a real hard, 


are overworked and unhealthy is a | 


mistake. They are not so ruddy com- 
plected as those who work out of 
doors, but they are healthy and live- 
ly, and enjoy their avocation. See 
them turn out when the dinner whis- 
tle blows, or when the whistle blows 
to stop work in the evening, and see 
how lively and gay they look. 

I wish each mill hand had a little 
of the mill stock in which he worked 
and was allowed time to pay for it in, 
and thus get to feel himself a mill 
owner, as well as a mill laborer. Our 


help should be treated well, and paid | 


as well as we can afford, housed well 


and cared for in every way. 


thought two years ago that mill men | 


made a mistake-in asking our Legis- 
lature not to make a labor law, “the 
child labor law.” 


other people do it. I hope we will 


have a majority of the friends of the | 


factories and their labor next in the 
Legislature, and that they will make 
a good, common sense which 
should be just to the help and to the 
owners of the factories. 

We also need a compulsory school 


law 


attendance law, and especially do we 
need this in the cotton mill towns. 
Compel the children from the age of 
six to fourteen to attend the public 
schools. Make this law as strong as 
possible, that all 
health will permit, must attend these 
schools. 


children, whose 


There is no use of a child 
labor law so that children can go to 
school, unless you make a law to com- 
pel the children to go to school. 
Farther, the wages look low in the 
mills, but when a man works at the 


oldest | 


extra | 


We had better have | 
our friends make our laws than have | 


carpenter’s trade, he is generally the | 
| 


| only one of his family who can work 
‘at his trade. This same carpenter 
sometimes has as many as five chil- 
dren who could average 50 to 75 cents 
a day in a factory, hence his wages 
| at $1.50 a day, and the children at 50 
| to 75 cents each would get $2.50 to 
| $3.75 in all a day, and if he worked 
with them, it would make it 75 cents 
more, and further be learning his 
children a trade, and keeping them 
out of mischief. The usual wages 
paid in mills run all the way from 20 
cents for child beginners up to $1.50 
and $2 a day, but from 40 cents to 
$1.25 is nearer the average wages per 
_ day than any other. 
If all employers would study the 
| needs of their help, and do all they 
| could to be of service in every way 
them in business 
| matters, call on them when sick, en- 
| courage them to take small amounts 
of stock, and manage the mill so as 
| to make the investment pay in a 
small way, so the hands would get 
reasonable yearly dividends, it would 
| be well, and I think strikes would be 
seldom, if ever oceur. 
I don’t blame mill owners for not 
to come 
around like detectives, ete., but if the 
|-mill owner will not hire children un- 
| der the legal age, and treat the help 
| right, he need fear no evils from the 
labor inspectors, or any thing else. 
The greatest charity a man can do 
is to give people work to do at a fair 
| price, and then try to see that no one 
imposes on them. Let him treat them 
as his best friends (which they are), 
and he should be their best friend. 
We should do all we can to be kind to 
all mankind. Always have a_ kind 
work for all of our help as well as 
the balance of mankind. 
I could write more but have writ- 
ten enough. D. L. GORE. 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 
13th Page 
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| possible, advise 


wanting labor inspectors 








DOES IT STAND TO REASON 
| that Perry Davis’ Painkiller could 
| have held public confidence for 60 
| vcars unless it really did cure diar- 
rhoea, cholera morbus and all similar 
| troubles so common and so danger- 
| ous in hot weather. 





Missionary Secretary M. E. Church, 
South, says: 

“The home atmosphere in Littleton 
Female College is as rare in institu- 
| ticns as it is beautiful. I have never 
| been in a school where more pur- 
| poseful effort was made to build up 
| the highest ideals to those who were 
maturing into womanhood.” 

This Institution is expecting an 
unusually large opening next week. 


| 
| 
| Rey. W. R. Lambuth, D. D., Senior 
| 
| 
| 





Many farmers have come to look 
regularly for the “Catalogue of 
Seeds and Bulbs for Fall Planting” 
issued about this time each year by 
the long-established and well-known 
house of T. W. Wood & Sons, Seeds- 
men, Richmond, Va. The one for 
1902 has just been issued and will 
be sent free to any Progressive 
Farmer reader who applies for it. 
In addition to the information re- 
garding the varieties and prices, the 

| catalogue contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding the culture of differ- 
ent crops. Send for it. 





Improved Alliance 
SEWING MACHINE. 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 


road Station in North Carolina. 


Warranted for QO Years. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


BOX OOVER. s.<<00 sss aeks cele no 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 


Box Cover Seca DDO 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 


BOX ‘Cover. 60.35 wa as 2 1650 


Our Five-Drawer “Drop Head” 


Machine is a Beauty. 


Price only $17.50. 


The above are all the Improved A}- 
liance Machines. We are offering no 
other machines now. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


Now is the time to send in your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings. 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disc) 





Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, ete., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, ete. 
Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.65 per 100 pounds, but is subject 
to change without notice, as all other 
prices are. 
Green coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. 


SEEDS FOR FALL 


CLOVER SEED: 
Crimson, choice 
Late Crimson 


PLANTING. 


$2.90 per bush. 
5.00 Le 













White Blooming Crimson..... 5.50 sid 
ROG, 2000: ....0004+. ey 5.30 6“ 
Red, prime... 5.50 “ 
Red, choice..... 5.75 a 
Sapling, prime. 5.60 “ 
Sapling, choice. 5.85 sid 
BiGOEH OF BIUTRIIG. 6.2<<.56ccsseceas 6.85 7 


GRASS SEED: 
Timothy, choice..................... 2 
Orchard, prime... ee 
Orchard, choiceé.............; ie 

1 
1 





Tall Meadow Oat, choice. 
Kentucky Blue, fancy... 
Red Top or Herds, prin 












SME iicetucossnanscucicetsenenencasvies 25 = 
Red Top or Herds, fancy, 

CIOBD, DOP Wanrccsesevcrcscsesesie 9i4c. per hb. 
Perennial Rye.. -95 per bush. 
Italian Rye.... <a ee ss 
Rescue aeURaae cease nas eran eaneeeacieasasee l4c. per b. 


SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
Fultz. $1.10 per bush. 
. 1.10 6s 











Red May. 

Blue Stern ple Straw 1.15 “ 

Beardless Fulcaster............... 1.15 sd 

Currells Prolific .... see, ee a“ 

BEE VOOG Fe Gai vncctessicnncscxsseesss 1.20 bi 
Bearded Varities— 

Bearded Fulcaster................. 1.10 - 

Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 ” 
SEED OATS: 

Va. Winter, or Turf, prime... 65 

Va. Winter, or Turf, choice.. .70 

Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 sa 


VETCH: 








Hairy er Sand.... 10 per b. 
English Winter.. 06 per tb. 
Winter Rye . .72 per bush. 
Rape, Dwarf Essex.............00. 06 per b. 


214 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts, 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 Ibs. Keg Soda, in 112 fb. kegs, 1% ets. per 
tbh. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 111% cts. per hh. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 


State Normal and Industrial College. 





Literary 
Classical 
Scientific 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Pedagogical 
Musical 


of the State $6". 


esoe2e22 


Faculty of 33 members. 
8 hool connected with the ¢ ollege, 


Sessi-n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 
Practice and Observation 
; Corre -pondence invited from those 
desiring competent teach -rs and stenogr’ phers. To secure board in the 
do: mitories all free- uiti_n applications should be made before Juty 15th. 

For catalogue and other information address 


President Charles D. [iclver. 
GREENSBORO, N. O. 
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CROP REPORTS 


CONDITION OF COTTON CROP THE 
LOWEST EVER RECORDED. 


The Average on August 26th was 64— 
Disastrous Conditions in Texas and 
Alabama—North Carolina Crop Above 
the Average. 








Washington, Sept. 4—The month- 
ly report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, issued 
yesterday, shows the average condi- 
tion of cotton on August 26 to have 





been 64, as compared with 81.9 on | 


July 25; 71.4 on August 24, 1901; 68.2 | - 
| out much earlier than ever before. 


on September 1, 1900, and a ten year 
average of 73.7. 

The present unprecedentedly low 
average of condition, which is two- 
tenths of a point lower than the con- 
dition on September 1, 1896, is due 
mainly to the reports from Texas and 
Alabama, in both of which States the 
prevailing conditions are nothing less 
than disastrous. The average for 
Texas is 3 points lower than at the 
corresponding date in 1895 and 1901, 
and is the lowest ever reported for 
that State. In Alabama, also the 
crop is the poorest ever known. Geor- 





gia reports 9 points below its ten | 


year average, the condition figures 
being one point below the correspond- 
ing averages in 1899 and 1900. The 
condition in Louisiana is the same 
as on September 1, 1899, or six points 
below its ten year average, but its 
condition is still 8 points above that 
at the corresponding date in 1900. 
South Carolina is within one point 
of its ten year average, and North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas 
are two points, 8 points and 1 point 
above their respective ten year aver- 
ages. 

There are general complaints of 
the premature opening and imper- 
fect development of bolls, and from 





South Carolina—a State whose re-| , 
' in the Charlotte cotton market. Dur- 


ports are far from being among the 


most unfavorable—the statement is | 


made on the authority of 


ginners | 


that about 14 per cent more seed cot- | 
ton is required for a 500 pound bale | 


than in an average one year. 
The averages of condition in the 


| gust cotton will be made. 


different States are as follows: Vir- | 


ginia, 80; North Carolina, 80; South 
Carolina, 74; Georgia, 68; Florida, 
75; Alabama, 54; Mississippi, 68; 
Louisiana, 70; Texas, 53; Arkansas, 
75; Tennessee, 82; Missouri, 73; Ok- 
lahoma, 76; Indian Territory, 68. 





The Cotton Crop of 1go1-’2. 


annual report of the cotton crop of 
the United States published last 
week, show receipts of cotton at all 
United States ports for the yeur to 
have been 7,679,290 bales, against 
7,666,452 last year; overland to 
Northern mills and Canada, 1,103,053 
bales, against 1,140,237; 


North Carolina Cotton. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
It is said by farmers that the cotton 
crop in this county will not be over 
two-thirds what was expected August 


Ist. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: From 
every part of Northampton comes the 
report of short cotton crop. Cotton 
is very small growth and the rust is 
more general than for many years, 
if ever, before in this section. 

Duplin Journal: Cotton picking 
is in vogue now and the farmers say 
that the entire crop will be picked 


The late crop is doing well and with 
a late season a full crop will be har- 
vested. 

Goldsboro Headlight: Farmers 
tells us that the cotton crop this sea- 


| son will fall below last year’s harvest, 
| as for some unaccountable reason the 


usual August crop was entirely lost. 
Cotton is now opening fast, in fact 
the season this year is two weeks 


ahead. 

Bayboro Sentinel: Crops are look- 
ing as fine as we ever saw them in 
this county. Rust has struck the 
cotton in some places slightly. If 
we have no storms Pamlico wiil har- 
vest the largest crop it ever har- 
vested. ; 

Wilmington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server, Ist: <A little less than 300,- 
000 bales of cotton were received 
at the port of Wilmington for the 
cotton crop year ended to-day. This 
is a gain of something over 25,000 
bales from the year preceding. Thus 
far 6,000 bales of new crop staple 
have come on the market during Au- 
gust as compared with less than 100 
bales up to the same date lat sea- 
son. The crop is at least two weeks 
in advance of last season. 


Yesterday was a pretty brisk day 


ing the day 165 bales were sold, at 
8.50. The farmers insist that the 
crop is going to be a short one in 
Mecklenburg. They say that no Au- 
The cotton 
has been opening prematurely and 
rapidly. The first new bale last year 
was received on September 5. Up 
to yesterday over 500 bales of the 


| new crop had been sold in Charlotte. 


—Charlotte Observer, 6th. 





Ten Cent Cotton ? 


In a very carefully prepared cireu- 
lar sent out by Messrs. J. M. Ayer & 


‘ > rok Nf 7 rd - 
is deits ok Mectiiniee: Hostile | Co., cotton brokers of New York, un 


- 


der date of August 27th, based upon 
the personal observations of a rmem- 


| ber of the firm just returned from a 
| tour of inspection through all the 


Southern | 


consumption, taken direct from the | 


interior of the cotton belt 1,89 7.437 
bales, against 1,576,733; making the 
cotton crop of the United States for 
1901-02 amount to 10,680,680 bales, 
against 10,383,422 previous year. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream | 
Book “Business Dairying” and 
W. Chester, Pa. 


Separators. 
Cat. 285 free. 


cotton States, the severe detertora- 
tion of the crops of Texas and Ala- 
bama, wherein the Government re- 
port says it is disastrous, was indi- 
eated, and these gentlemen concluid- 
ed that “We believe cotton at nine 


| and a half cents an easy probability.” 


| 





On yesterday morning the Post re- 
ceived a special telegram from Mr. 
Theo. H. Price of New York, which 
states: “Government report cotton 
lowest recorded; ten cents probable.” 
—Raleigh Post. 
















A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preparation 
for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 
climate. High moral tone. Military trainmg develops promptness, health 
end manly carriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance 
select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings. 
For catalogue end other information address ; 

; ~ Jj. E. DEBNAM, Supt. GA GRANGE N.C. 






























; ; aye SZ ‘ 
FOR GIRLS3%%> YOUNG WoMEN 333 HICKORY, N. CG.” 
ne aa FIFTEEN UNIVERSITY TRAINED TEACHERS A NOTED HEALTH RESORT. 
“ne Std TWELVE COURSES OF STUDY —— 
3% | AOL ITH GEL EIT ACV ke: 
J.H.NORMAN, MUS. DOC. OX FORDaNOLE IPSIG, DIRECTOR, Re 
$400 PIANO GIVEN IN MUSIC. BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREF: 4 
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T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 
SPA 


SPANGLER 


EVERYWHERE. 


STANDARD 
A FULLY WARRANTED. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount ‘i 
r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


GLER Low-Down QD ill 
Grain and Fertiizer rl 5 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grassseed. Drills 
any depth, perecce regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue. 
MANFG. CO,. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 




















Baptist Femaie University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 
In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 


ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. , 


Four buildings. Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 


eighteen women). 


Weii equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 
Music Faculty of two men and four women. 
Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 


Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 


Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 


R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 
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Free £cholarships in Agriculture. 
If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yvurself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina & 


offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can geta Scholarship by applying now. college opens 
September 4, 1902. 

Farmers’ bo;s, Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Education. It means suc- 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College aiso offers 
mary opportunities for SELF-SUPPORT. College catalogue will be sent for the asking. 

Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 
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MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ball team in State. 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. 


MALE AND FEMALE. 


—w @ 





Nice play grounds. Best 
Number ot Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
Business Department Specialties. 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. 


Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Tuition’: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month, Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902, 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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HEALTH NOTES 


Typhoid Fever—Rules for its Preven- 
tion. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 








I enclose copy for a short and prac- 
tical article on “Typhoid Fever: 
Rules for its Prevention,” which I 
would thank you to print in your 
next issue for the information of 
your readers. The first sentence will 
show its importance just now. 

Counting on your aid in helping to 
protect the health of your friends 
and neighbors, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
RICH’D. H. LEWIS, 
See. N. C. Board of Health. 


THE PREVALENOE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 

Typhoid fever is present in seven- 
ty-five of the ninety counties report- 
ing for July. It is therefore widely 
prevalent in our State. It is a com- 
municable disease, spreading from 
one ease to another, though generally 
in a roundabout fashion. Its exten- 
sion can be prevented by the care- 
ful observance of certain simple 
rules. For the information of thé 
people we give these rules, preceded 
by a statement of the reasons upon 
which they are based. If read and 
heeded by even a few some lives 
would be saved and much sickness 
would be prevented. Read them and 
tell about them. 


THE RULES. 


The active agency in the causation 
of typhoid fever is a bacterium, the 
bacillus typhosus, which attacks and 
eauses the ulceration of certain 
glands in the small intestine, devel- 
oping therein by myriads. They are 
therefore to be found chiefly in the 
bowel discharges, although present 
also in the excretion of the kidneys 
and to some extent in the expectora- 
tion of a person sick with the di- 
sease. From one of these sources, 
nearly always the first named, the 
bacteria are transferred to the in- 
testinal tract of a healthy person. 
The poison is always swallowed. The 
most common agencies of transfer 
are the drinking water, including 
milk infected from washing cans in 
polluted water, and the common 
house fly, although it may be convey- 
ed directly to the nurse by her own 
soiled hands, and sometimes in dust. 
The most important rules therefore 
for the prevention of the extension 
of the disease may be briefly stated 
as follows: 

1. Cover immediately, without de- 
lay, upon their passage the body dis- 
charges by mixing in equal quantity 
with them one of the following: (a) 
freshly made milk of lime or “white- 
wash” (unslaked lime); (b) a five 
per cent solution of carbolic acid; 
(ec) a 1 to 1,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate; (d) a 1 per cent solution 
of formaldehyde. After standing a 
half-hour (covered all the time) the 
mixture should be buried (never 
thrown on the surface of the ground) 
at a distance from the well of not 
less than 150 feet. 

8. Provide in the sick-room a 
wooden tub one-third full of either 








of the three last named solutions, | 
and drop therein as soon as removed | 
everything in the way of body or | 
bed-clothing, handkerchiefs, towels, | 
etc., that have come in contact with | 
the patient, and keep them sub- | 
merged until they can be ns 

| 
















WINCHESTER 


a, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
New Rival” Leader’ Repeater” 


F you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 
munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 
with Smokeless. Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 


fF ieee, . e 4s 


washed and dried in the sun. 

4, All remnants of food that may | 
for any reason be carried into the | 
sick-room must be burned. 

5. The nurse should wash her 
hands and dip them into one of the | 
solutions, preferably corrosive subli- 
mate, after every “changing” of the 
patient. She should never draw wa- 
ter from the family well unless a 
pump is used. In ease it should be 
absolutely necessary she should dis- 
infect her hands as above before do- 
ing so. 

6. The soiled linen of the patient ps 
should never be washed at or near enulne eCXdSs ats 
the well or spring. The greatest care ’ e 
should be observed to prevent the 
drainage or seepage through the soil 


into the well or spring from accumu- , 3 
lation of filth of all kinds. As soon 2,000 Bundles Texas R. P. Seed Oats, tract forlater shipment. cateuneel 


ae a of typhors aiid ventana in 4,000 Bushels of Other Grains, such as feed Oats, Corn, etc 
a family all drinking water shouid : eer 


be boiled until a report on the same 10,000 Bags of Salt. ona delivery at once, or will make contracts for lator 
can be obtained from the State Bivl- 


ogist, the family physician making &3- Wc are also General Agents in North and South Carolina for the Acme Peanut Roaster, 


ij ji i. fu one of the cheapest and most economical roasterson the market. Write for circulars in ref- 
application to the Secretary of the | erence to same. Price $17.50 delivered. 


Board of Health for permit and ster- | Weare also distributors of the celebrated Rockingham Sheeting and Drills; also Pee Dee 
ilized bottle. Plaids. 

7. As the germ is present in the ; 
intestine in the preliminary stages| ¢ Carry One of the Largest Stocks in the State, and Can 


and for several weeks after conva- Name Rock Bottom Prices. 
lescence is established and the pa- 


tient practically well, extra care of 

surface privies should be observed. 

Every evacuation should be imme- | ) | C+ CO 

diately and completely covered with = . Ore Oo. 9 

lime or dry powdered earth. 118 to 124 N. Water Street, - - - - - - WILMINGTON, N. C. 
SUMMARY. 


























Prompt disinfection of all dis- 


charges from the body of the patient; 5 O S H 0 E S 
protection of the same against flies; @ FOR @ 


special care as to the drinking wa- 





ter; scrupulous cleanliness. OUR SPECIAL 
TO THE PROFESSION. Is made {in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


As the people canont be reached 


except through the medical attend- All New Styles and Shapes. 


ant we earnestly beg all physicians 


. e Wejthink they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
having cases of typhoid fever under If you do not think as we do return at our expense, nn if you do, 
their care to insist upon the strict z pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


observance of the above simple rules. 
Printed copies of the bes will be DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
furnished in quantity upon request. Raleigh, N. 4 


The farmers of this country form- 
erly constituted about 80 per cent of 
our population, in 1880 about 50 per ‘- 
cent, and to-day about 45 per cent. Off E { S | 
Constituting so large a per cent of er X ra pecia ® 
our population, it logically follows ee (gas 
that whatever is done to create a bet- ’ 

















ae : HON. W. J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
ter condition among farmers is a admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina wanes doubt take or 
blessing not only to them but to the would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan, 


community at  large.—National TH E CO M M 0 N ER , Is That Paper. vf 


Stockman. hepsi saanaadd 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangem 
authorized to take subscriptions as milows: hain Senne ey ane 





Book Worm—Have you a copy of 





a sf , The Commoner alone per year 1.00 
“i ft > 3 >) Pp y eevee eee ete eeene $ . 
Selec Laden No and : si a, The Evogressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
; Freee * e Commoner 
collections of a Married Man. The Progressive iianic Together one year el! 
FINER THAN DAINTIEST This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
SILK is the membrane lining the criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing sts on receipt of 
hauls. A idle ttinlion of & pro- $1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 
duces griping and diarrhoea. Stop THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the trouble with Perry Davis’ Pain- . 
killer. No honest druggist will de- Raleigh, N. ©. 


ceive you with a substitute. 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


Things to Know. 


Stain of fruit, etc., may be taken 
out of wash-goods by first saturating 
the spot with coal-oil, then washing 
as usual. 

To make sugar-syrup so that it will 
not crystalize add a pinch of grated 
alum the size of a small pea to each 
pint of sugar. Cover with hot water, 
and let boil five minutes. This can 
be flavored if desired. 

A pinch of salt will make the white 
of an egg beat quicker, and a pinch 
of borax in cooked starch will make 
the clothes stiffer and whiter. 

Peeling from lemons and oranges 
throw into cold water, place on the 
stove, and when they come to a boil 
drain the water off and cover. again 
with cold water. Let them boil fif- 
teen minutes. Make a syrup of sugar 
and water, put the peeling into this, 
and boil until transparent. Roll in 
sugar, then place on a plate to dry. 
This is fine in fruit-cake.—Septem- 
ber Woman’s Home Companion. 











TULIPS AND HYACINTHS. 
Now is the TIme to Plant if You Want 
Them. 


“T should like to procure some 
plants like those beautiful ones in 
bloom in the park,” is an order given 
to the seedsman many times daily 
during the spring, while hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissi and other spring flow- 
ering bulbs are delighting the spec- 
tators with their gorgeous hues. 

The same old answer has to be re- 
peated again and again: “The flow- 
ers you describe are produced from 
bulbs which must be planted in the 
fall; they will then flower the follow- 
ing spring. It is now entirely too 
late.” 

It is really surprising how few peo- 
ple realize that while their gardens 
are in their autumn glory it is also 
the proper time to order and plant 
hardy spring-flowering bulbs, with- 
out which most gardens will be bare 
of flowers for many weeks the follow- 
ing season. In fact, there are many 
people who do not know what bulbs 
are. For the benefit of such I may 
state that flowering bulbs are like an 
onion. The roots and foliage die 
away, i. e., “ripen off,” leaving the 
naked bulb, in the heart of which are 
stored incipient flowers, stems and 
leaves, which are therein sustained 
while the bulb remains in a dormant 
condition. During the dormant sea- 
son bulbs may be dug up, shippea, 
stored and replanted, like so many 
potatoes, and after their term of rest 
has expired, conditions being conge- 
nial, they will again start into 
growth, first throwing out roots, and 
then developing the stored-up leaves 
and flowers. 

As the majority of hardy flowering 
bulbs ripen off during the early sum 
mer months, and as they do not nat- 
urally remain in a dormant condition 
longer than from three to six months, 
it is absolutely essential that they be 
planted in the fall. This permits 
them to make their root-growth be- 
fore freezing weather sets in, and the 





better the root-growth the better will 
be the flowers. 

Bulbs planted very late in the fall 
or carried over winter in cold stor- 
age and planted in the spring seldom 
give satisfactory flowers, for the rea- 
son that the foliage and flowers com- 
mence to develop as soon as_ the 
roots; therefore the flowers cannot 
develop beyond the sustenance sup- 
plied by the rootless bulbs, and this 
sustenance is usually exhausted when 
the flowers are about half grown. 
While it is true that the flowers, etc., 
are formed within the bulb before 
they ripen off, yet it is absolutely es- 
sential for their maximum develop- 
ment that the bulbs become  thor- 
oughly rooted before the tops are al- 
lowed to start. 

A good rule to follow as to the 
proper time to plant hardy spring- 
flowering bulbs in the open ground is 
from four to six weeks before freez- 
ing nights are expected. Then the 
under soil is still warm enough to in- 
duce root-action, while the cooler 
surface and air checks top-growth 
until spring.—September Country 
Life. 





How to be Beautiful. 


If your mirror tells you that you 
are not beautiful, do not allow that 
to depress you. In our liberal inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the word 
“beauty,” there are many degrees; 
and hopelessly homely, indeed, must 
be the woman who cannot be included 
within some one of them. 

A pair of bright, speaking eyes, a 
sweet, lovable mouth—no matter 
whether it be large or small,—fine 
hair, a good complexion, or a grace- 
ful figure,—the possession of any one 
of these constitutes a elaim to a cer- 
tain amount of comeliness, the 
amount being altogether dependent 
on the determination of the possessor 
to make the most of what has been 
given her. 

A well-poised body, for instance, is 
no less essential to health than to 
physical beauty, and the woman who 
desires to be physically perfect, even 
though she may be indifferent to her 
personal appearance, cannot be too 
careful in guarding against faulty 
positions of the body. 

In standing, rest the weight of the 
body principally on the balls of the 
feet, letting the heels lightly touch 
the ground. The chest should be ele- 
vated and thrown forward, and the 
head held erect, while the lower part 
of the spine should be thrown back- 
ward. 

In sitting, one is apt to be even 
more careless and slouchy than in 
standing. The body should be in an 
upright position, and the lower part 
of the spine thrown a couple of inch- 
es back of the shoulders, bringing 
them into a line parallel with the 
hips, the feet resting lightly on the 
ground. 

One of the first endeavors of a 
woman who wishes to improve her 
personal appearance should be to ac- 
quire a graceful carriage. 

Have you ever noticed how an ad- 
mittedly beautiful woman carries 
herself? How erect she holds her 
head! How daintily she steps along, 











not setting her heel down first, as so 
many heavy-footed, ungainly-looking 
women do, but springing lightly, 
placing the ball of the toe first to the 
ground and the heel afterwards! 

A graceful carriage gives an air of 
distinction and high-breeding that 
nothing else can. It enhances a good 
figure and lends to an imperfect one 
an ease and dignity. 

Look to your walk, then. Don’t 
wabble from side to side. Hold your 
head up. Take in deep _ breaths, 
which will give your chest breadth 
and fullness. Don’t put your feet 
down flat as you move along. Prac- 
tice putting the balls of your toes 
down first instead of your heels, and 
see what a difference it will make in 
your appearance. 

Smooth skin, a clear, healthy com- 
plexion, and bright eyes, no matter 
whether they be round or almond- 
shaped, small or large, blue, black, 
green, gray or brown, go a long way 
toward making a woman good to look 
upon. Every woman, provided she is 
not troubled with some affection of 
the skin, (in which case she should 
consult a reliable physician), can 
have these, if she will take even the 
most ordinary care of her health.— 
Marguerite Brooks, in September 
Success. 








'Wood’s Seeds. 





Crimson Clover 


will yield under favorable condi- 
tions 8 to 10 tons of green food per 
acre, or 14 to 24 tons of hay and 
is worth as a fertilizing crop, $20. 
to $25. peracre. Full information 
is contained in our Fall Catalogue 
just issued, which we will mail free 
upon request. 
Wood’s Fall Catalogue also tells 
all about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 
Wheat,'Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 
Write for Fall Catalogue and 
prices of any Seeds desired. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 








POSITIONS May deposit moneyin bank till 
* position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


3% Draughon’s é 
& Practical ... j [ 
3 Business ... 

Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louie, 

Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 


Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 
Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by businessmen. _ 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. TN, Draughon's College, either place 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 


H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyrRo, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentlemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 


r. 
ist, of Lexington 
EUM D t 


bought one bottle and before using haif 
of it, found it was ‘relieving me. Be- 


fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm, and it has 


cured me, Very respectfull 
Signed) 7 H. HARTLEY. 


Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi. 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson County. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes, All drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 








SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Greensboro, N. C.—$4.05 Raieigh to 
Greensboro, N. C., and return account 
Republican State Convention. Tick- 
ets on sale Aug. 26, 27 and 28, final 
limit Sep. 1. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Account meet- 
ing Synodical Sabbath-school Conven- 
tion, Greensboro, N. C., Aug. 28, 31, 
1902. Tickets will be sold at rate of 
one and one-third first class fare for 
the round trip on the certificate plan. 

Des Moines, Ia.—$31.70 Raleigh to 
Des Moines, Ia., and return, account 
Annual Session Sovereign Grand 
Lodge I. O. O. F. Tickets on sale Sep- 
tember 11, 12, 13 and 14, final limit 
Sep. 25, except by depositing ticket 
with Joint Agent, Des Moines, not 
earlier than Sep 16th, nor later than 
Sep. 22, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension of the return 
limit can be secured to and including 
Oct. 15th. 

Omaha, Neb.—$33.00 Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account Na- 
tional Convention Christian Church. 
Tickets on sale Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 
final limit Oct. 28, 1902, except by de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent, 
Omaha, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension can be had so 
as to leave Omaha not later than 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, Ga., 
and return at rate of one fare for the 
round trip, account Annual Meeting 
Farmers’ National Congress. Tickets 
on sale Oct. 5 and 6, limited return- 
ing Oct. 14, 1902. 

Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta 
$12.85, via Augusta $12.70. 

Durham, N. C.—$1.15 Raleigh to 
Durham, N. C., and return, account 
Elks Carnival. Tickets on sale Sep. 
8, 9, and 10, final limit Sep. 18, 1902. 

For full particulars write or call on 

£. ©, STURGIS, ©. T. A. 
Yarborough House Building, Raleigh, 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


‘GREATLY IMPROVED FAOILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, OC. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. O. 
W. A. TORK, P. T. Me. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. O. 





SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 19 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. O. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 


RUPTURE CURED. TRUSS FREE. You 
pay $4 when cured. Nocureno 
pey. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, Me 
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Candor looks with equal fairness at | 
both sides of a subject.—Noah Web- | 


ster. 





The Premium List of the State | 


Fair has just made its appearance. 


Copies may be had on application to | 


the Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pogue, Ra- 
leigh. 





The Atlanta Constitution, under 
the heading, “A Deserved Tribute,” 
says: 

“The action of the Cotton States 
Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture in adopting strong reso 
lutions endorsing the administration 
of the national Department of Agri- 
culture by Secretary Wilson, is a 
highly deserved tribute. * * 
The fact that every member of the 
Cotton States Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture is a Dem- 
oerat gives added value to these res- 
olutions of endorsement. There is 
no question that in taking this step 
they will have the approval of the 
agricultural masses of these States, 
and these, too, are Democrats.” 


* 





A large proportion of space in the | 
Review of Reviews for September is 
given to the farmer and his interests. 
In addition to the admirable edito- 
rial summary of the crop situation in 
“The Progress of the World,’ Cy 
Warman concributes an account of 
the recent migration of Americaa 
farmers to the wheat lands of North 
west Canada; Clarence H. Matson 
describes “Improved Conditions in 
the American Farmer’s Life,” with 
especialy reference to Kansas; W:l- 
liam R. Draper gives “The Farmer’s 
Balance Sheet for 1902,” and Prof. 
Henry C. Adams analyzes “The Dif- 
fusion of Agricultural Prosperity,” 
from the consumer’s point of view. 
There is also an illustrated account 
of a giant automobile harvester at 
work in the California grain fields. 





e 


‘The Century for September begiius 
with an account by James D. Hague, 
of his personal experiences in “Our 
Tropical Islands.” It may not be 
generally known that we have these 
is'ands in the mid-Paeific, and have 
had them for forty-five years. They 
are small, low islands, of coral forma- 
tiou, some of them with valuable de- 
posits of phosphates. Some of them 
have now a further importance from 





the fact that the United States has 
become a Pacific power. Jarvis Is- 
land, for instance, lying nearly due 
south from Hawaii, is conveniently 
situated on the lines connecting the 
Pacific coast of the United States 
with Australia or New Zealand, and 
touching Hawaii and Samoa. The 
same thing is true of Baker’s Island. 
typical of 
these little specks of dry land in the 
great Pacific, lies twenty-two miles | 


a 


a 


Jarvis Island, which is 


south of the equator, is one or two 
miles long, and less than a mile wide, 
with an area of perhaps a thousand 
Mr. Hague gives an interest- 
of the equatorial 
birds found in great numbers around 
these islands, such as gannets, fri- 
gate-birds, tropic-birds, gulls, terns, 
and other species better known in | 
northern latitudes. | 


acres, 
ing description 


| mouth and Charlotte. 






EO” NEXT SESSION 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
0 MEDIC __ RICHMOND, 





VIRGINIA. 
EDICINE— DENTISTRY— PHARMACY 


Lecture Halls for Theory, 
Laboratories /or Proof, 
Hospitals /or Practice. 


One hundred page Catalogue Free. 


Guilford College, N. 














C. 


Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
for high moral tone. Ex- 
Send for 


Strong in equipment. 


penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE. RAILWAY, 


Short line to ane agg cities of the Soutb 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia aid Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 








States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
ECUTN WARS, 
Daily Dail 
No. 81 No. a 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, : 70; am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, sg 935am 10am 
Ly Columbia, bid 1035am 1(5am 
Ar Savannah, sy 210 pm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 70pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamova . 645am 645 pm 
No. 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, + 700am 730 pm 
Ar pba ge ig (i 3; ew 
Ar Charlotte, « 10i:s8am 1032 pm 
Ar Atlanta,} as 855 pm Twam 
Ar Augusta, C & WC.......... BRO ER. cocscscssisins 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............... 720 pm 1135am 
Ar Montgomery, A&WP...920 pm 625 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ata., L & N.....0 ROG RIN ccc.ccorecces 
Ar New Orleans, L & N......... Pome EE - casennsssksiine 
Ar Nashville, NC &8t.L... 40am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, “ 414 pm 8s82am 
NORTHWARD, 
No. 82 No. 38 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13;3am ll(6am 
Ar Norlina, ” 832am 10 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 7145am 635 pm 
: No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raieigh, SAL 13;am 11% am 
Ar Norlina, “ 832am 125 pm 
Ar Richmond, id 6335am 46 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR........1010am 886 pm 
Ar New York, 6 D B88 CO... .ccccooneees. 2130 pm 
Ar Baltimore ¥ lBaam 112 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 136 pm 256am 
Ar New York, ss 413 pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N & W SB, ............. . 65am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ ......0..... &645 &m 
Ar te pe pen NYP&N,54 pm 510am 
Ar New York, - 815 pm sg80aw 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 


Time 
‘onnections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 


| all Florida East Coast points. and forall points 


in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 
F.om North. 
SMa MMe spacescadanscasedantsavedissiusseananiass aanaadaa 4 
3 
7 






9a 
5!) p 
24a 








SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 
Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 





Tickets on sale _to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
}. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 

H. 8. LEARD, 7. P. A 


Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 


between | 





OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


cord Annual Session Opens Sept, o, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

\ ice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan (County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 


Moyock, 
Greensboro, 


Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Giaham, Warrenton, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hilllsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 


—_—_— 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sher- 
man, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Feck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. A. Lorg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 
Tr. asurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 
President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, 

boro. 
Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, S 
L. Patterson and EK, F. Lambe. 


Hills- 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


8. L. Patterson, 
trict. 
Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Everetts; (2) 
E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; (3) Wm. 


ex efficio, Chairman Dis- 


| Dunn, Newbern; (4)C. N. Allen, Auburn; (5) 





| J.S. Cuninghan, Cun ngham; (») A. T. Me- 


Callum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Daltonia; (9) W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah; (1() A. Cannon, Hors» 


| Shoe, 


Howard Biowning, Littleton. 
J.R Joyce, Reidsv.ile. 
G. E, Flow, Monroe. 
J.C, Ray, Boone, 
OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Hotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleigh. 








A. B. STRONACH C0., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Our house and its policy, “The Best Goods 
at the Most Economical Prices,” is doubtless 
The 
Come to see us whether you 


known to you. “newest”? new goods 
are coming in. 
wish to buy or look; the visit will be appre- 
ciated. 

From week to week we shall offer special 
values through the columns of this paper. 


Watch out for them. 


A. B. STRONACH CO., 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


COAT SUITS, WRAPS AND HATS. 


T. W. BLAKE, 
JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH, 


Keeps a full line of Watches, Clocks, and 
Jewelry of all kinds. 
Plain Rings, Badges and Seals made to 
order. F 
Special attention given to mail orders. Call 
and examine stock or write to 


T. W. BLAKE, 
109 Fayetteville Street, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








For Sale---50 Berkshire Pigs. 


Price $10.00 per pair. Can send pairs no akin. 
Delivery October Ist. Orders booked now. 
Sired by Biltmore boar. 


Hickory, N.C. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—+)— 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
——o0-—_ 

Be New Catalogue for 


W. J. SHUFORD, 














the asking. -:-  -:- 











END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 
The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 


| for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 


be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. O. ............$6.25 
Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
Round Knob, N. C. ........ 5.65 
Marion. IN, (i. csseccescssee MRD 
Morganton, N. ©. ........-+ 480 
Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
Prckory, NN... 6 ca cciececesas Sab 
hellboy. IN: Oy ocsicscece cece o Dee 
Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
Eancomton, 6. OC. sosccccee 4:00 
Ce NO a oa ad no sce e's aan Meee 
PRUOUR NTL, <2 ss Giclees e's 0eias MD 
DOPIOIK, Ve ccecsaccsccces 450 
Old Point. Va. oisiccveccccee S00 
Ocean View, Va. ......cee- 400 
Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
Morehead City, N. C. ...... 4.00 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ 4.00 
Blowing Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 
Hot Springs, N. O. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 
call on 

TO, STURGIS, ¢.-T. A. 

Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 

ville Street, Raleigh, N. CO. 





